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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


recent newspaper account stated that the German Government had ordered all its huntsmen 

to be ready to supply deer from the German forests in case the army needed them for food. 
This cast an interesting sidelight on the value of our own natural resources. We are far richer 
in game, fish, fur-bearers, and other natural resources than the average person realizes. An 
estimate of the positive value of wildlife on the Nation’s national forests alone, including the value 
of game and fur, destruction of insects by birds, value of fish, the amount spent for hunting and 
fishing licenses, and that spent by hunters and tourists, amounts to well over a billion dollars. 


Pennsylvania perhaps has a more wide diversity of natural resources than any other state in 
the union, and probably leads in the numbers and species of wildlife. The average annual value 
of its game-kill is estimated conservatively at about six million dollars, and the annual fur take 
ranges anywhere from a million to a million and a half under present market conditions. This 
amount, to say nothing of that spent by hunters for gasoline and oil, foodstuffs, hunting equipment 
and clothing, cigars, cigarettes, tobacco and many other luxuries, which is said to be well over 
twenty-five million dollars a year. 


There are probably more deer in Pennsylvania than in the whole of Germany. The total 
number of big game animals including deer of the various species, elk, moose, caribou, antelope, 
bears, etc., in the United States amounts to almost six million. Of this number five and a third 
million constitute deer. It is interesting to note also that of all the deer in the country Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and California, in that order, lead all states; likewise they lead all states in the 
number of big game animals within their boundries. 


The economic, esthetic and recreational value of our resources cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. They serve as a bulwark during war, they provide recreation during peace, and eco- 


nomic stability during depression. For these reasons, therefore, they deserve the wisest manage- 
ment we can give them. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONTROVERSY 


Pennsylvania sportsmen have followed the recent controversy on the Pisgah National Forest 
in North Carolina. Many have inquired as its possible effect here. 


When the North Carolina legislature passed the necessary enabling act in 1915 to allow the 


Government to buy National Forests, it stipulated the Government might manage the game on 
any lands so bought. 


A few years ago the U. S. Forest Service began holding deer hunts under Federal permits 
on the Pisgah Forest to remove surplus animals. They also shipped live deer to other states. 
Later they conducted these hunts under a cooperative plan with North Carolina, but the State 
objected to the shipment of live deer. They held that other National Forests in North Carolina 


needed stocking, and no live deer should be shipped out of the state, at least not without state 
consent. 


Federal authorities proceeded to ship deer out of the state, arrests followed, and the case 
got into the Federal Courts. While it was being argued, we are informed Federal attorneys held 
that under a regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture, adopted in 1934, the Federal Govern- 
ment could set up its own hunting and fishing rules, permit fees, etc., on any National Forest in 
the United States, regardless of state law and without state hunting or fishing licenses, and that 
the foregoing provision in the North Carolina enabling act was of no immediate importance. 


North Carolina lost the case, Judge Meekins perpetually enjoining state officials from enforc- 


ing the State Game Laws against government agents. We understand it will be appealed to the 
higher courts. 


This controversy seems to have developed solely due to a lack of understanding. Here in 
Pennsylvania, on the Allegheny National Forest, there has always been the most friendly - co- 
operation between the Forest officials, the State Game Commission, and the Board of Fish Com- 


missioners. The only exception was one minor instance involving porcupines, which was prompt- 
ly corrected. 


All National Forest Lands in the East have been purchased under enabling acts by the states. 
In Pennsylvania our original act giving consent to acquire lands for forest purposes was passed 
in 1911, but it contained a recapture clause under which the State could have taken over any 
lands so purchased upon payment of the cost, plus 2% per year. The Federal Government re- 
fused to buy lands under that restriction, and in 1921 the Legislature eliminated the recapture 
clause. When that amendment was pending before the Legislature, Mr. E. A. Sherman, Asso- 
ciate Chief of the United States Forest Service, assured the Legislators and State officials present 
that at no time would the Federal authorities attempt to exercise control over the game and fish 
on any National Forest in Pennsylvania. However, no specific provision to that effect was written 
into the law. 


From the foregoing it will be observed the North Carolina case has no immediate bearing on 
Pennsylvania. However, if at some later date there should be a difference of opinion about the 
management of game and fish on the Allegheny Forest, Federal authorities might attempt to as- 
sume control. In view of the definite pledge given when the State consented to the purchase 
of lands, and the splendid cooperation which prevails between the Forest Service and the State, 
such a situation should never arise. 
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THE GROUNDHOG 
By GEORGE W. HENSEL, JR. 
Grand Potentate of the Slumbering Groundhog Lodge 


He doesn’t boast about his looks, his knowledge 

or his many books.. No weird machine, no ponderous 
tome is found within the groundhog’s home. No 
clashing cymbals, rolling drums herald his presence 
when he comes, to celebrate in modest way his own 
especial holiday. 


Quiet, reserved and shy is he, but none so very 
wise there be, unlike as differs white from black, 
that party of the zodiac, who used, as every one 
may see, a most complete menagerie, e’re while 
upon his business bent, he met the awful accident. 


The groundhog’s methods are not new, are well 
established tried and true, and date back like his 
family tree, unto remote Antiquity. If fog and cloud 


obscure the sun, he knows that winter’s course is 
run and folks will shortly till the ground, the tax 
collector ‘ll soon be round, the supervisor ‘ll rub 

his eyes, and gather mud for making pies, for Spring’s 
already on the way, with April first and moving day. 


But if the sun shies bright and fair there’s snow 

and frost still in the air. Then ladies clap their 
hands and smile—they’ve six weeks more to be in 
style, to wear low shoes, and cool their knees, and 
bare their wish bone to the breeze. While those who 
deal in coal and wood will find their business brisk 
and good. 


The groundhog knows this all, so he, outlines his 
work accordingly. A sensible and splendid plan which 
should appeal to every man. 
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BABES IN THE WOODS’ 


by 


PHILIP B. SHARPE 


ACH year, when the hunting season ex- 
E pires and we look back on past events, 
we find that a lot of good souls expired 
along with it. We list these as accidental 
deaths and charge it up to that mystic word 
“accident.” 


Mister Webster who wrote that rather dis- 
jointed dry reading volume we call a dic- 
tionary says in part: 

“Accident—an event that takes place with- 
out one’s foresight or expectation; chance; 
contingency, often of an unfortunate char- 
acter; casualty; mishap.” 

Take your choice! 

For the most part we would like to disagree 
with Mister Webster. Accidents do not hap- 
pen—they are caused! The sad newspaper 
reports of grown up babes in the woods who 
join their ancestors are worthy of analysis. 
Accordingly, the writer undertook a survey 
which brought home very definitely the con- 
clusion that accidents are caused, and that 
they are for the most part due to negligence, 
carelessness, and inexperience. 


Did you ever shoot a fellow? Lots of people 
are doing it. Perhaps there is a lot of sport in 
it. I don’t know. I’ve seen hunters carried out 
of the woods, victims of accidental deaths. 
I’ve investigated many of them personally 
and so far, I’ve yet to find any chap who 
killed another who really got any sport out 
of it. 


The newspaper headlines not long ago ran: 


“New Jersey Hunter Shoots Companion 
Through The Head—Mistaken for Bear.” 


Kill him? Well, if it didn’t the undertaker 
played a damned dirty trick on the party of 
the second part. This story looked interesting 
so we investigated it. It seems that a chap 
out in Ohio got in touch with an old friend 
then living in New Jersey and talked him 
into a hunting trip into Maine. The two of 
them got together and went into the woods. 
One lad went home in a long box, traveling 
in a baggage car instead of a coach. 


The writer undertook an extensive survey 
of hunting accidents throughout the United 
States which required more than eight 
months and as many as a half a dozen letters 
in correspondence with the Fish & Game de- 
partments of every state in the Union. The 


results of this investigation were quite 
Startling. 


Of the forty-eight states consulted, the 
Fish & Game departments, if there happens 
to be any, in a few of these states failed to 
respond to at least two personal letters. 
Thirty-eight states reported and these ran 
from a complete story to very enlightening 
information that they “kept no record of 


*“Copyright, 1939, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Esquire, Decem- 
ber, 1939).” 


Avoid wearing white if you don’t 


hunting accidents and were unable to give 
any information concerning them.” 


As a firearms technician, writer, investiga- 
tor and hunter, this here chap scribbling 
these few lines has observed some queer 
happenings in the woods. He has noticed acci- 
dents which could not have been caused by 
anything other than pure carelessness. He 
has seen hunters handling guns in the woods 
as though they did not have the slightest 
idea as to what they were carrying. He has 
seen them shoot at noises rather than game. 
It is small wonder that somebody gets 
“bopped” every once in a while. 


It’s quite a thrill—this hunting game. Each 
fall some 15,000,000 Americans dust off their 
guns, oil them up and sally forth into the 
woods to seek the elusive wildlife. Well, 
maybe I’m wrong. Probably a good per- 
centage of these hunters do not dust off their 
guns or do not oil them. To them, the gun is 





WILDLIFE WEEK 


This year Wildlife Week will be 
observed from March 18 to 22 inclusive, 
and elaborate preparations are being 
made by conservation organizations all 
over the country in order to make it 
a successful event. Wildlife has a com- 
bined economic, esthetic and recrea- 
tional value that cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents, and Wildlife Week 
presents an opportunity for every citi- 
zen of the state and nation to show his 
appreciation of this great natural re- 
source and to demonstrate in some way 
or another his interest in safeguard- 
ing it. 

Pennsylvania’s sportsmen’s associa- 
tions have always been among the first 
to rally to any state or national con- 
servation cause, and the Commission 
hopes they will again demonstrate their 
enthusiastic interest during the week of 
March 18 to 22. In planning any pro- 
grams for that occasion the Commission 
will gladly cooperate in every way 
possible. 











of no importance. It just merely goes along 
on the trip. 

Were you ever shot at in the woods? 

This writer has been. It’s a swell sensation. 
You don’t hear the boom of the gun until 
later. You don’t hear a “z-z-z-z-ing” of the 
bullet as the fiction story writers like to 
describe. Neither do you hear a whistle, 
shriek, wail, howl, or what have you. All 
there is, is a sharp crack and sometimes a 
thud, depending upon whether the bullet 
strikes a tree near you or just merely sails 
by. If it doesn’t happen to connect with you 


want to get shot, and make sure 
your target's not another hunter. 


and you don’t hear it anyway, it usually 
doesn’t matter a great deal. 

This bullet shot at the writer was chopped 
out of a large birch tree after passing com- 
pletely through one having a diameter of ap- 
proximately five inches and sticking in an- 
other eight feet beyond. He still has that 
bullet in his collection—a .45/70 405-grain soft 
point number. 


When you hear that peculiar sound you 
usually get down on your belly—damned 
quick! You forget all dignity; you instinc- 
tively know there is something rotten in 
Denmark. 


And, brother, you’re scared! 


In a minute or so you commence to get 
your wits about you and fear turns to anger. 
At that moment, you’d feel like committing 
murder if the chap that fired at you were 
within sight. You remember and use cuss 
words long since forgotten and your day in 
the woods is spoiled. Incidentally, your opin- 
ion of certain hunters does not increase 
greatly with experience. 


But there is more to it than just that. Life 
is a peculiar sort of proposition. You begin te 
feel that the facts of life should be told te 
certain hunters but they rarely heed them. 


The sad part of this hunting accident prob- 
lem is the generally accepted and totally in- 
correct attitude of hunters that “it can’t 
happen to me.” Why not? 


An analysis of these hunting accident re- 
ports, submitted by such states as were 
able to compile any records, brings out one 
important point—there are two types of acci- 
dents: One in which the hunter shoots him- 
self and one in which he shoots someone else. 


In either case, it can be more or less at- 
tributed to carelessness, although there are a 
few pure accidents which Brother Webster 
would classify as “chance.” In assembling 
these reports, Pennsylvania, as one of the 
best hunting states in the country, supplied 
the most complete detail. The 1938 figures 
are being tabulated but reports are by no 
means complete, although Pennsylvania did 
supply some practical data on the hunting 
year of 1937. These figures show that a total 
39,347 deer were legally shot and registered. 
In addition, there were 537 bear, 3,074,820 
rabbits, 1,056,408 squirrels, 177,683 grouse, 
371,526 pheasants, 16,758 water-fowl, together 
with a wide collection of miscellaneous game 
reaching a total game bag of 4,737,079 and 
weighing the sum of approximately 12,356,726 
pounds. 

This is all legally taken game. The amount 
illegally taken will never be known. 


In that same year of 1937, Pennsylvania 
issued 601,349 hunting licenses or approxi- 
mately one-tenth of all hunting licenses 


(Continued on Page 24) 





























A resume of the outstanding 


activities of the Commission 


for the year 1939 














1940 


HE progress made during the past year 
. has in many ways been outstanding. 
Time and space will not permit a report of 
all the accomplishments during 1939, there- 
fore only the highlights are covered. 


Land Purchase Program 


In the first place sportsmen will be happy 
to learn that many acres of fine game lands 
were acquired. Of 288 land offers totalling 
58,853 acres submitted to the Commission 
for consideration last year, 103 options total- 
ling 27,350 acres were accepted and purchase 
contracts entered into. Also, boundary line 
surveys and title examinations were made 
for a total of about 30,000 acres. 


Title for 80 tracts totalling 27,839 acres of 
State Game Lands were vested in the Com- 
monwealth for the use of the Commission, 
pringing the aggregate area of such lands 
to 620,677 distributed in 55 counties. The 
Commission also purchased two farms con- 
taining 180 acres adjoining the Loyalsock 
Game Farm in Lycoming County. 


Splendid progress was made in the leasing 
program. Ten auxiliary game refuge projects 
totalling 1,997 acres were added bringing the 
total at the end of the year to 64 projects 
including 131,467 acres. 


Twenty-five additional cooperative farm 
game projects including 57,642 acres were 
established, thereby increasing the total of 
these popular undertakings to 83 projects 
comprising 1,584 farms having an area of 
131,467 acres. They are located in 25 of the 
agricultural counties of the state. 


Twenty-two new propagating areas con- 
taining 6,803 acres were set up, bringing the 
total to 74 such projects comprising 27,079 
acres. 


Two new dog training preserves, totalling 
1,785 acres were also set up in Lycoming and 
Forest Counties. 


A new feature dealing with the leasing 
program included a Special Wildlife Refuge 
plan under which regularly organized sports- 
men’s associations execute agreements with 
landowners covering the hunting privileges 
on their lands. Although the plan only be- 
came effective late in the summer, 30 projects 
totalling 17,958 acres were established. 


By referring to the following table you 
will appreciate immediately the magnitude 
of the land program which the Commission 
is now administering for the sportsmen. The 
summation includes those owned, leased, or 
under nominal control of the Commission, 
the aggregate of which totals 987,017 acres. 


Classification 
State Game Lands 
Title vested in Commonwealth. . .620,677 


Acres 


Under contract for purchase..... 47,490 
Primary Game Refuges 
On State Game Lands .......... 59,694 (a) 
On State Forests and other pub- 
i scat accia 62,216 (b) 
Auxiliary Refuge Projects (Gen- 
eral Classification) .............. 56,646 


Cooperative Farm-Game Projects. .131,467 
Archery Hunting Preserves 


See tae 1,985 (c) 
Dog Training Preserves .......... 2,935 (d) 
Game Propagation Areas ......... 27,079 
Game Propagation Farms ......... 2,314 


Special Wildlife Refuge Projects... 17,958 
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(a) Included in the 620,305.4 acres of State 
Game Lands above. 


(b) Plus 18,235 acres of the Tobyhanna Mili- 
tary Reservation open to public hunting, 
and included in the total 987,017 acres. 


(c) One of 1000 acres on State Game Lands 
and included in the 620,305.4 acres above. 


(d) One of 985 acres on State Game Lands 
and included in the 620,305.4 acres above. 


Management of Game Lands 


Perhaps the most important program of the 
Commission in recent years has been the 
management of game lands. These lands are 
maintained in every way possible and wild- 
life habitat on them is approved with funds 
available, and with the help of relief agencies, 
in order to make them more valuable for 
hunting purposes. 


During the past year more than 1,300,000 
evergreen seedlings were planted in strips or 
clumps to provide better cover for wildlife. 
In addition almost 1,000,000 trees, shrubs, and 
vines which furnish food for wildlife were 
planted on State Game Lands. More than 
175,000 cuttings of wildlife food producers 
were included in this planting. 


On many tracts of State Game Lands the 
forest growth has reached a stage where it 
has begun to shade out the under story of 
tree and plant life which provides browse 





PLANT A GAME FOOD PLOT 


The Game Commission will again 
have made up for planting during 1940 
the Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mix- 
ture. Bids are now being secured from 
reliable seed houses and the one mak- 
ing the lowest bid will be requested to 
make the material available to sports- 
men’s organizations and individuals 
who desire to use it for planting plots 
to furnish additional food for wildlife. 
Anyone interested in securing some of 
‘his material should write to the Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, for further in- 
formation. 











for deer and food and cover for other forest 
wildlife. On these areas various kinds of 
cutting operations were conducted to improve 
them for wildlife, and at the same time to 
make them produce a revenue from wood 
sales wherever possible. Several thousand 
acres were improved in this way, and ap- 
proximately $5700 was received from the 
sale of material cut. 


It is recognized that the wild apple trees 
in the mountains provide a valuable source 
of game food. These trees furnish food not 
only in the form of the fruit, but grouse are 
fond of the buds in the wintertime. Approxi- 
mately 18,000 of these trees were pruned 
during the year and in many cases the sur- 
rounding growth was removed in order to 
permit sunlight to enter and stimulate the 
fruit production. The pruned branches were 
piled to furnish food for rabbits and deer. 


Thousands of artificial retreats and shelters, 
including winter feeding shelters, were built 
on many tracts of land. 


Fifty miles of worm fence were built on 
the larger cleared areas of State Game Lands 
in order to break the fields into smaller units. 
Game food producing shrubs and vines were 
planted along these fences. 


Approximately 600,000 waterfowl food 
plants with an estimated value of $9,000 were 
transferred from water areas where they 
were not desired to the Pymatuning Wild 
Waterfowl Refuge in order to improve con- 
ditions for waterfowl there. The only cost 
to the Commission was the collection and 
transportation. 


There were almost 700 game food plots 
within an area of over 600 acres planted to 
grains on State Game Lands and Refuges. 
In addition about 225 acres of State Game 
Lands were planted on a share basis by 
neighboring farmers. The Commission’s share 
approximated 5,000 bushels of grain which 
was used to feed wildlife in other sections 
during winter, and which is exclusive of 
large amounts of the grain left standing for 
wildlife in the vicinity. 

Sportsmen’s organizations, interested in- 
dividuals and others planted during the year 
approximately seven and one-half tons of 
the Commission’s game food plant mixture. 
This amount of mixture should yield ap- 
proximately 400 tons of game food under 
normal conditions. 


A great many additional refuges exclusive 
of those on farm-game projects were estab- 
lished. These were carefully selected and 
were located principally in sections where 
it was necessary to give some additional pro- 
tection to wild turkeys, grouse, and ringneck 
pheasants. 


Extension of the Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program also called for the establishment of 
a great many additional refuge units, posting 
safety zones, and protecting the projects dur- 
ing the hunting season. From.all indications 
farmers and hunters were again very well 
satisfied with the results of this cooperative 
undertaking. Approximately 900 refuge units 
averaging in size a little less than 8 acres 
each were established on farm-game refuge 
projects, and it was also necessary to post 
more than 1600 safety zones around the build- 
ings of cooperating farmers prior to the gun- 
ning season. 


A great deal of the improvement work on 
State Game Lands during the year was car- 
ried on with the assistance of W. P. A. Ap- 
proximately 40 projects operated almost con- 
tinuously and over one million dollars of 
W. P. A. funds \’as spent during the year 
in improving these State Game Lands. Valu- 
able help was also received from the N. Y.A., 
and crews of N. Y. A. boys are still construct- 
ing fire trails, marking boundry lines, walling 
up springs, building feeding shelters, and 
doing ovher work of this kind under the 
supervision of Game Land Managers. Two 
C.C.C. Camps are still working on State 
Game Lands and have done much valuable 
work. 

The Pymatuning Museum, which was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1938, attracted many 
people last year. Thousands visited the 
Museum to study the several hundred mount- 
ed specimens of waterfowl which are on dis- 
play and to observe the live birds on the 
refuge. Many plantings of shrubs and vines 
which would be fairly attractive ornament- 
ally and at the same time furnish food and 
cover for wildlife were made around the 
Museum and on the area whereon it is lo- 
cated. 


During the year approximately 50,000 copies 
of bulletin No. 16, “Wildlife on the Farm 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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ARLY October is an important season for many Pennsylvania 

hunters because it is at this time that the American Woodcock 
(Philohela minor) season usually opens. The anxious bird hunters 
are eager to try their skill and to improve their shooting for the 
coming grouse season. Although the woodcock does not fly so fast 
as the ruffed grouse, its twisting flight through thickets of alder 
and aspen offers a good test for any marksman. Woodcocks are not 
sought by the majority of hunters in Pennsylvania, but they are 
becoming a more important game bird and their admirers are 
steadily increasing. Kill records show that in Pennsylvania an 
average of 40,000 woodcocks is taken by sportsmen each year. This 
is not a tremendous kill, but it shows the importance of the wood- 
cock as a game bird in the State. 


The woodcock is a migratory shore bird, and the shooting regula- 
tions for this fine game species are established by the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey. This bird winters primarily in South Carolina, 
Georgia, southern Arkansas, and the Gulf States. It is known to 
breed over eastern North America, from Newfoundland west to 
Minnesota and as far south as central Florida and southern Louis- 
iana. Most of them, however, breed in the Northern States, with 
the heaviest concentrations occurring in Maine and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. 


Information on woodcock migrations is fragmentary because com- 
paratively few have been banded. It is known that they migrate 
at night, traveling either singly or in pairs. They fly at low alti- 
tudes, and occasionally large numbers are killed by flying into 
obstructions, such as lighthouses along their coastwise migration 
route. They are among the earliest birds to arrive in the Northern 
States during the spring migration. Woodcocks begin to arrive in 
Fennsylvania during the latter part of February, and by the middle 
of March many males may be heard on their singing grounds. Most 
of these singing birds probably remain and breed; the rest of the 
fiight goes farther north. At what time the breeding woodcocks in 
this State begin the fall migration is not known, but it is likely that 
they leave in October. Birds from the North are passing through 
Pennsylvania during October and November, and migrating birds 
undoubtedly provide some of the best woodcock shooting for the 
Keystone State. 


Though the breeding range of the woodcock covers nearly all 
eastern United States, Pennsylvania is not generally considered 


*Paper No. 11 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit. The Pennsylvania State College and the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, cooperating with the U. 8. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Authorized for publication on December 27, 1989 as Paper No. 950 in 
the journal series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 
oC Fe paiemiaiacmes of Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State 

ollege. 

***Department of Forestry, The Pennsylvania State College. 
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good breeding territory. Woodcocks, however, were found breeding 
in a fairly heavy concentration near State College, Centre County, 
Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1939. Whether other parts of the 
State maintain like concentrations of breeding birds, remains to be 
determined; but it is known that they breed, to some extent at least, 
over most of the State. Pennsylvania is indubitably of some im. 
portance as woodcock breeding territory, possibly of much more 
importance than has been supposed. 


The woodcock diet (Aldous, 1939) consists of about 96 percent 
animal matter, of which earthworms make up 86 percent and in- 
sects—such as beetles and flies—make up 10 percent. Seeds, prob- 
ably taken accidentally with earthworms, form most of the small 
amount of vegetable matter consumed. It has been suggested that 
seeds from the gut of earthworms probably accumulate in the wood- 
cocks’ stomachs (Aldous, 1939). Study of the food habits of these 
birds shows why woodcocks are not found where earthworms are 
not aboundant. Unquestionably, this food item is one of the most 
important factors governing their distribution. 


It may be well to review a few of the facts known about nesting 
woodcocks. Their nests are almost always placed on the ground, but 
resting sites may vary considerably. Wooded areas are most com- 
monly used; open grassy fields and damp areas may also contain 
nests. Pettingill (1936) cited several nests that were surrounded by 





A portion of the barrens utilized by woodcocks. 
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water. Woodcock investigations in Maine reveald that nests were 
usually placed near singing grounds, the average distance being 
about 100 yards. Nests are relatively simple, cunsisting of natural 
depressions—often very shallow—sparsely lined with the accumu- 
lated vegetation found in the vicinity (figure 1). The usual number 
of eggs is four, although three or five may be found occasionally. 
Incubation, which lasts about 21 days, is generally thought to be 
carried on entirely by the female. 


Woodcock young are led from the nest by the female as soon as 
their feathers dry, and before long they are actively engaged in the 
search for food. Their growth is rapid, and short flights may be 
made within 15 days after hatching. By the time the Pennsylvania 
woodcock hunting season opens, adult and young birds cannot 
readily be distinguished. 


Most game birds have some definite habitat, or at least they may 
be expected in or near certain cover types that constitute their 
range. This hardly pertains to woodcocks, for they may be found 
in many different types of cover, especially during migrations. Of 
course, there are certain types of environments that they prefer. 
Among favorite types in Pennsylvania are alder swamps in the 
bottom-lands and aspen clumps on hillsides with dense under- 
growths of briar;, goldenrod, and weeds. The concentration of 
breeding birds ir. Centre County, however, was not found in any 
of these preferred types, but in the scrub oak-pitch pine forest type 
known locally as the “Barrens” (figure 2). This concentration of 
woodcocks was especially interesting because of the great differ- 
ences between this environment and that which they usually occupy 
as breeding territory. 


Because of this unusual occurrence of breeding birds, a study area 
was set up and a woodcock investigation was inaugurated. This 
research was carried on under the supervision of Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey; Dr. P. F. English, De- 
partment of Zoology and Entimology, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Dr. W. ©. Bramble, Department of Forestry, The Penn- 
sylvania State College. 
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Photo of drawing by Ross T. Mitchell 


The Pennsylvania woodcock trap. 





A woodcock nest found in the barrens. 


The study tract in the barrens was 5,200 acres in area, but only 
950 acres of it were used as breeding territory. In this 950-acre 
area, located in the lowest parts of the tract, the male woodcocks 
established their singing grounds. The whole study tract-was very 
dry; it contained only a few sinkholes that held water throughout 
the summer. The most important tree species were pitch pine, bear 
oak, scrub chestnut oak, hazelnut, prairie willow, panicled dogwood, 
and trembling aspen. In the flats where the singing grounds were 
located, the vegetation was composed of a low growth of scrub 
oak—about 2 to 4 feet high—interspersed with many grass-covered 
openings. Hazelnut, willow, and dogwood grew about the singing 
grounds, and clumps of aspen were scattered throughout the area. 
On the slopes and ridgetops the vegetation was composed of dense 
growths of scrub oak, 6 to 10 feet high, intermingled with pitch 
pine. Because woodcocks have usually been associated with water 
or at least a damp location, this environment seemed unsuitable 
for breeding territory; but subsequent observation indicated that 
they do not absolutely need water or even damp soil. These birds 
remained in this relatively dry barrens area throughout the breed- 
ing season and during at least part of the summer. 


There are but few birds that are as rarely seen—except during 
the hunting season—as the woodcock. During the day they usually 
remain quietly in their wooded haunts, perhaps feeding occasion- 
ally. They become more active as evening approaches, and it is 
then that their courtship activities are begun. Most of the feeding 
is done in the evening or early morning hours, but on moonlight 
nights the birds are active from dusk to dawn. Because of their 
twilight habits, woodcocks are infrequently observed unless flushed 
accidentally from their coverts during the day. 


In Pennsylvania, from the first of March until the middle of May, 
male woodcocks were observed on their singing grounds during the 
evening, night, and early morning. They began their courtship 
activities shortly after sunset and at dawn. The male woodcock 
flew silently from the nearby woods and alighted on a small grassy 
cpening (figure 3). Almost immediately after alighting upon the 
singing ground, the male began to call. The note, given at about 
i-second intervals, was a harsh, nasal sound like that of a night- 
hawk. This note has been phonetically expressed as peent. (See 
Pettingill, 1936.) A very different call was audible when the bird 
was close. This note was a low cooing sound expressed as took-oo 
and was usually given immediately before each peent. 


Suddenly, after peenting for a short time, the male woodcock 
flushed from the singing ground and began his peculiar flight song. 
At first the ascent was gradual, but soon the bird began to climb 
in a steep spiral over the singing area. During the ascent a 
twittering sound, increasing in pitch as the bird neared the apex 
of the flight, was plainly heard. After spiraling to a height of 
about 250 to 300 feet, the bird suddenly dropped from the air in a 
zigzag course, uttering a broken, melodious warbling song during 
the rapid descent. The woodcock then alighted on his singing 
ground within a few feet of the spot where he started the flight, 
and at once he began to peent vigorously. After peenting for a 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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The 


Passenger 
Pigeon 


By Capt. J. G. W. Dillon 


ENJAMIN MACHAMER who was born in 1848, and raised in 

the Shamokin district of Northumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has furnished some very interesting facts concerning the 
“Wild” Pigeon. Both he and his father before him were mighty 
hunters and big game hunting was a favorite pastime. However, 
their efforts were not confined to big game exclusively, for they 
hunted the Pigeon as well, and of the numerous instances related 
by Mr. Machamer, I will mention the following: 


The northern migration of the Pigeon in March 1865, seems to 
have been rather premature. The birds had gone north in vast 
numbers to the great beech and oak forests, where they would 
scour the woods for the nuts and acorns that lay hidden in the 
leaves of the previous year. But they had gone only a few days 
when a great snowstorm swept the North and back came the 
Pigeons in seeming millions. Every available gun and net was 
brought forward and put to use. 

The elder Machamer, with his boy Ben, were soon in evidence 
with their Stool Pigeons, big net and other paraphernalia. The 
net and bough house were soon arranged for business, and the 
Stool Pigeons placed—all was in readiness. There were a few min- 
utes of silence. “Hark, hear their wings”, exclaimed the boy. 
“look out father, they are coming”. And they came, not by 
hundreds of thousands, but as an avalanche. 

In a few seconds the birds had piled upon the net and ropes to 
such an extent that the elder Machamer was dazed with astonish- 
ment. There the trapper sat concealed within the brush house, 
ropes in hand, but he did not attempt to spring the net—too many 
birds, too much weight; the trap could not function. 


“It seemed that everything had turned into Pigeons—the heavens 
and the earth alike were turned to slate blue. But a change came. 
With the roar of a cyclone they were off again to the Southward”. 


Recovering from this strange experience, the senior Machamer 
quickly readjusted the net and was ready for another surprise. 
“Oh, here comes more”! And it was all true. Looking to the North, 
a few thousand birds were seen coming in extended order. They 
were the advance guard of a mighty army that would soon follow. 
On they came. The decoy birds fluttered their wings. The scouts 
of the army saw them. They turned, circled, and down they came, 


to be followed in a few seconds by an army of Pigeons that seemed _ 


endless in extent. 

Quick to realize the situation, the old trapper pulled the rope 
before the greater mass had settled. With a sluggish response the 
net fell upon the birds. The trappers rushed to the scene and 
threw themselves upon the net in an endeavor to hold it down, but 
in this they only partly succeeded. The catch was too great. “The 
struggling birds lefted the net in many places and scores made their 
escape”. Quickly the captive birds were slaughtered and carried 
back into the brush house and the net re-set for another fight, but 
no more large bodies appeared. 

During the day a few detached bunches came and several minor 
catches were made. However, a good day’s work had been realized, 
for, by actual count, “1125 birds were taken”. 

But the Machamers were not the only Pigeon Trappers on the 
scene—William Kaker, a neighbor, was also making the best of 


his opportunities and, during the same period, caught all 
could accommodate in his corn crib cage. He had taken the birds 
alive, to be sold for shooting matches, at $1.00 per dozen. 


Other instances as related by Mr. Machamer, run as follows: 
“On a certain occasion I killed 32 pigeons in two shots with pa 
18 gauge shotgun. Again, I shot 24 in one day with a small Straight 
cut rifle, using shot. They were feeding on sassafras berries, | 
saw an enormous flight in April, 1876. In 1879, during April, there 
was a flight on. I killed 11 at one shot. A neighbor, John E 
Rathburn, killed 52 in two shots, using a 10 gauge shotgun. Lewis 
C. Sober killed more than 50 birds in an hour and a half.” 


“In the Fall of 1869 I accompanied my father on a hunting trip 
into the wilds of Potter County. I was not long noting that q 
great deal of timber was broken down. The limbs were broken 
from trees and a general mutilation prevailed over a large extent 
of woods. ‘Why, father! I exclaimed, ‘there must have been q 
terrible storm up here not long ago; just look at the trees’” 


“Father smiled and said: ‘Why, boy, this was a pigeon roggt 
He killed his last Pigeons in September 1889, while squirrel hunt. 
ing. There were only two birds—a male and female. These Were 
the last he ever saw.” 


The Passing of the Passenger Pigeon 


The passing of the passenger pigeon represents one of the 
saddest pages in the history of the bird life in this country. Mor 
interest is evidenced in its history and its fate than in that of 
any other North American bird. Its story reads like romance 
Once the most abundant species, ever known in any country, rang. 
ing over the greater part of this continent from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Canada in flocks so great that they hid the face of the sun 
it has vanished from the face of the earth, leaving us only a few 
mute specimens in museums and private collections to remind Us 
of its sad end and to serve as a warning of what happens when 
no thought is given to the preservation of wild life. 


The passenger pigeon was in some respects the finest pigeon the 
world has seen. Its other name is wild pigeon. The scientific name 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Photo of mounted specimen by Gordon Krieble 


Passenger Pigeon 
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Some interesting 
slants on the 
deer situation 


shall never forget the thrill that shivered 
I through me when Bill Searle concluded 
his story with: “And now you mark me, 
some member of his family will die within 
six months.” 

Bill was an old time outdoorman whom I 
admired with all the enthusiasm that could 
be mustered up by a twelve year old boy. 
Among other things he was a pioneer in 
game conservation and protection in my 
native state and served as a voluntary pro- 
tector for many years without remuneration. 
In addition he was a trapper, fisherman and 
herbalist. 


His dire prediction, made as a sequel to 
the killing of a fine albino buck by a local 
hunter, came true. Purely coincidental of 
course, yet, I can even now see old Bill 
slowly shaking his shaggy head and thought- 
fully stroking his Buffalo Bill mustache. 
“That's what comes of tampering with the 
mysteries of nature. White deer weren’t 
meant to be killed by men,” he cryptically 
explained. 


At about that same time I came into pos- 
session of Van Dyke’s monumental work, 
The Still-Hunter; a book wherein the author 
describes the finesse, art and skill entailed 
in hunting the whitetail. Naturally I was im- 
pressed by the writer’s declaration that a 
whitetail buck was the most desirable trophy 
that any hunter could bag. 


However, the related incidents were not 
necessary to impress me with the conviction 
that our native deer, regardless of sex, was 
one of the most sagacious and elusive game 
animals in all North America. Indeed, the 
hunters of our locality had considered it so 
long before I knew Bill Searle. Old timers 
in New England as well as those of the 
Adirondacks and other regions had always 
ascribed unusual powers to any old, scraggly 
horned stag that persistently eluded them. He 
became in turn a traditional and legendary 
figure and finally an apparition. And woe to 
the wretch who, in a moment of thoughtless- 
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Left to right—Russell Sage, Harry and John Lang, Pike County nimrods, and Joseph Latorre, 
of Seranton, with some nice trophies. 


ness or excitement, brought down an albino 
deer. Like the albatross in Goldsmith’s classic, 
it would figuratively hang from the culprit’s 
neck until the dastardly deed had been ex- 
piated. 

In other words, in those days men took 
their deer hunting seriously. Plans for the 
hunt were carefully laid over a period of 
joyful anticipation frequently entailing 
weeks. If the group concerned was so lucky 
as to own a permanent camp in the deer 
country continual zest was added to the 
planning by improvement work in and about 
camp during many happy pre-season week- 
ends. 


Then, on the eve of the opening or perhaps 
even a few days before, the group would 
move into camp. There they would get down 
to the actual last minute preparations that 
were always existent in spite of the weeks 
of preliminary planning. The fellowship, the 
long yarns, the card games, and probably 
some methodical drinking, were all vital 
parts of those halcyon days. Deer hunting 
was the colorful privilege of the comparative 
few who possessed the time, stamina and 
hardihood to participate in it. 


It was seldom that the hunters spent less 
than a week in the woods. More often it was 
for the duration of the season. Bagging a 
deer was secondary to hunting it. Indeed, 
the kill was more unimportant than all the 
other essential incidental to life in the deer 
country. To use a word that is a bit over- 
worked, there was glamour in the hunt. No, 
not the glamour that the movie magazines 
write about, but skill, fellowship, sport and 
a sense of achievement, which when com- 
pounded together were the essence of a suc- 
cessful outing. 

Yes, I am lamenting those days that are 
rapidly passing and in most cases have 
already passed into the limbo of an un- 
forgettable past. I can well imagine the 
popeyed amazement of the shades of departed 
hunters sitting at vantage points in the happy 





hunting grounds, as they observe the con- 
summate ease with which a present day 
hunter bags his deer. Is it an accomplish- 
ment to go into the big woods for a single 
day and come out with your trophy, such 
as it is? What pleasure was derived from 
the kill by the chap who noisily boasts that 
he got his deer a minute or two after the 
opening hour? His cannot be the deep satis- 
faction of one who pits his skill against that 
of his quarry. 


According to one that is in a position to 
know, a large percentage of the hunters in 
this state could well be termed “day hunters.” 
In a few hours one can be in the heart of 
deer country no matter where he lives in 
the state. In numerous cases many hunters 
never leave the highways, taking stands 
near a deer pass within sight of their parked 
cars. You can see for yourself whether or 
not this mode of hunting requires the skill 
and other essentials that a successful deer 
hunter is supposed to exercise. 


Most of those who go into the woods either 
participate in drives or post themselves as 
watchers in a drive being conducted by their 
own or some other party. One never knows 
the number of hunters that are in the vicin- 
ity of a drive until a deer is sighted. Let me 
cite a case. 


A few years ago I was still-hunting in a 
section of our state where the deer were 
reputed to be more numerous than the hun- 
ters. Accordingly my companion and I put 
up four animals. They bounded off down a 
long slope, crossed a narrow valley and then 
plunged into the heavy growths covering the 
opposite hillside. Half way up the hill they 
paused in a little glade. What a picture they 
made! All four animals had lined up with 
their heads all pointing the same direction. 
In a moment I whipped out my glasses and 
noted that the second deer from the right 
sported a fair rack. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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PAINTING RUNWAYS OF DEER 
Q. It has been brought to my attention 


that someone has been painting the deer 
runways in this vicinity. I would ap- 
preciate some information as to whether 
this is within the law. 
J.W.B.—Friedensville, Pa. 


We find nothing in the Game Law to 
prohibit the painting of deer runways. In 
fact, the Game Commission itself marks 
runways for deer in some of the more 
frequently traveled highways in the 
State, by placing luminous signs of warn- 
ing to motorists, and we see no objection 
to hunters painting or otherwise marking 
runways in deer territory, regardless of 
the purpose. 


* ~ * 


BUCK AND DOE SHOOTING IN THE 


Q. 


SAME SEASON 


I would like to know if there ever was 
a season when antlered deer and doe 
came in season on the same day. If so, 
what year? 
JS.—Pond Hill, Pa. 

The deer season of 1931, which was 
December 1 to 15, was open to the kill- 
ing of any deer in the State, either buck 
or doe, except spike bucks and deer 
weighing less than 40 pounds with en- 
trails removed. This was a State-wide 
season and opened on the morning of 
December 1, 1931. 


HUNTING ON ONE’S OWN PROPERTY 


WITHOUT LICENSE 
Q. 


I own a farm in Bethel Township, Leb- 
anon County, and rent a part of it, but 
do not include the orchard in the lease. 
I take care of the orchard myself, the 
income therefrom becoming a part of my 
living. I also do not include in the lease 
several acres of young forest trees. I 
maintain a voting residence in Annville 
Township. May I hunt on this land with- 
out a license inasmuch as a part of my 
living comes from this farm through my 
own personal labor? 
R.L.S.—Annville, Pa. 


Apparently you cannot, legally. We 
assume from your mailing address as 
given, that you reside in the Town of 
Annville. If that is correct, I am sorry 
to say that you do not have the right to 
hunt on your property in Bethel Town- 
ship without a license, even though you 
participate in its cultivation for a por- 
tion of your livelihood. To hunt with- 
out a license, one is required to actually 
reside upon and cultivate a portion of 
land. In your case, I am fearful that you 
cannot meet these requirements and 
therefore are not entitled to the privilege 
of hunting without a license on your own 
farm. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


TRANSPORTING PORTION OF DEER 
Q. A friend and I are hunting deer together. 


We figure one deer is enough for both of 
us, as we can divide it. I live in Pitts- 
burgh and he lives in Warren. He shoots 
his deer and we divide it. I want to 
transport my half back to Pittsburgh. If 
I put my game tag on my half, would I 
be within the law? 
W.H.G.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No, not with your tag attached. But if 
the portion of the deer you transport has 
attached thereto a card or marker, bear- 
ing in plain English the name and ad- 
dress of the hunter who killed the deer, 
his license number, and, if the deer is 
packed or covered, a notation as to the 
character of the contents of the package 
on the outside so that such contents may 
be determined by an outside inspection, 
you could legally transport it to your 
home. Please note that the name and 
address of the person who actually killed 
the deer should be shown on the tag or 
container of that part of the deer you 
possess, and not your own name. You 
must not use your tag on any deer or 
part thereof killed by another. 


* » * 


BOY UNDER EIGHTEEN YEARS CARRY- 


ING RIFLE FOR TRAPPING 
Q. Please 


answer the following under 
“Sportsmen’s Queries”. Is a boy under 
eighteen years of age who traps permitted 
to carry a .22 calibre rifle in the woods 
during hunting season without a hunt- 
ing license? 
W.H.—Greensburg, R.D. No. 2, Pa. 

No. We do not consider it lawful for a 
person under eighteen years of age to 
carry a .22 rifle on a trap line without a 
license unless the trapping is done on his 
own home grounds or those adjoining. 
While it is true that the Game Law gives 
trappers under the age of eighteen the 
right to trap fur-bearing animals and 
vermin without a license, we do not con- 
strue this as giving him the right to carry 
a rifle in connection with such trapping. 
* 7 + 


KEEPING GAME LONGER THAN THIRTY 


DAYS 
Q. 


Please send me a permit to keep deer 
meat after thirty days. 
B.G.—R.D. No. 2, Factoryville, Pa. 


The Game Law was amended in 1939 to 
permit the possession of legally killed 
game for sixty (60) days after the close 
of the season, but permits to retain same 
longer than sixty (60) days are not avail- 
able under present regulations. It will 
therefore be necessary for you to dispose 
of the edible portions of your game with- 
in sixty (60) days after the close of the 
season. 





RIGHT OF HOUND OWNER TO CLAM 


Q. 


RABBIT 


On November 1 our rabbit hounds were 
running a rabbit, but before we could 
get a shot at it, another hunter not jp 
our party shot the rabbit. In your opin- 
ion, to whom does this rabbit properly 
belong? 

J.P.—Philadelphia, Pa, 


The rabbit legally belongs to the map 
who shot and killed it. There is nothing 
in the Game Law to give a hunter any 
right to a rabbit or other game chased 
by his dog, so long as that hunter dog 
not actually inflict a mortal wound which 
stops the flight of the game. The hunter 
who killed the rabbit in the case you 
mention was legally entitled to it, regard. 
less of the fact that your dog had been 
chasing the animal. While the shooting 
of game before another hunter’s dog is 
not good sportsmanship, it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that one cannot claim game 
merely because his dog happens to be 
chasing it. 
ok a * 


HUNTING DEER WITH REVOLVER; 


Q. 


22 RIFLE FOR SMALL GAME 


(1) Is it lawful to hunt deer in Penn- 

sylvania with a revolver? 

(2) Is it lawful to hunt small game with 

a .22 rimfire rifle in Pennsylvania? 
B.R.G.C.—Swoyerville, Pa. 


(1) It is legal to use a _ revolver for 
hunting deer in this State if you use an 
all lead, lead alloy, soft-nosed, or expand- 
ing bullet. Permission to transport a 
revolver for hunting purposes must be 
obtained from your County Treasurer, 
the fee for which is fifteen cents. 

(2) You may hunt small game with a 2 
rimfire rifile if it is not an automatic. 
Federal regulations prohibit the use of 
any rifle for hunting wild waterfowl, but 
other small game strictly native to Penn- 
sylvania, such as rabbits, squirrels, pheas- 
ants and grouse, may be hunted witha 
small bore rifle. 


* * * 


KEEPING SMALL GAME FOR PETS 


Q 


. Please give information and procedure 


for obtaining permits for keeping squir- 
rels, pheasants and other small game for 
pets. 
R.D.M.—Connellsville, Pa. 

It is not permissible to keep live game, 
such as squirrels, pheasants and rabbits, 
in captivity as pets when this game has 
been taken in a wild state in Pennsyl- 
vania. No permit can be issued for that 
purpose. Animals that are wild by nature 
do not fare well in captivity and it & 
best that they be left to enjoy life i 
their natural habitat. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


By JACK ANDERSON 





Two pheasants in ruffled combat, 


T was a tranquil summer’s day. All about me was peaceful, as 
if the world was asleep. It was autumn, a dry, dusty autumn, 
cloudless and with only a faint cool hint of breeze stirring. I 
strolled alone with thought on a narrow lane in the forest, alert 
to the environment, keen to catch a glimpse of some form of 
wildlife. And suddenly, so suddenly that I started, I was aware 


that, as usual, Nature lied, leading me to believe she slept. Nature 


never sleeps. She masks her ceaseless battles with a cloak of 
hypocritical silence, like two small boys ceasing to fight when 
conscious that the eyes of the law are upon them. Leaves rustled; 
a toad in great haste and bloated with fear, hopped frantically 
across my path. Behind, leaves still rustled; and a split second 
later a common garter snake wormed hurriedly in the wake of the 
toad, his forked tongue working with hungry abandon. I watched, 
but the race escaped my eyes. I listened, but the race eluded my 
ears. Again Nature chose to lie, telling me she slept. I continued 
on. 


One morning on the trapline I was surprised to discover a dead 
skunk, partly eaten, in one of my sets. The pelt was ruined. 
Indignant, I buried a trap nearby, leaving the skunk in the trap. 
Next morning I captured my thief—another skunk. 


A songbird innocently pecking insects from a tree; in some early 
autumn corn-field two male ringnecks circling and clawing in 
ruffled combat; a noxious weed-plant of the wild choking to death 
a beautiful slender flower; a fat and hardy oak tree starving a 
weaker brother by denying him light; a voracious black bass swirl- 
ing some quiet lake while snapping minnows in his greedy jaws. 
All the mad, ceaseless, inevitable struggle for existence: How can 
Nature sleep, or pretend to sleep, with this never-ending, never- 
pausing war? A hard and cruel command of a hard and cruel 
Nature—fight to live. 

The struggle for existence, as Darwin discloses it in his origin 
of species, is broad scope, being not only the fight of plants and 
animals to survive against their own or other species, but also the 
fight against Man, and against the elements. A scanty tree on a 
rock-strewn cliff which fights for nourishment is engaged in the 
Struggle for existence; a deer braving the ravages of starvation is 
likewise engaged. 


Balance of Nature 


Nature has a balance of things, a balance so sensitive, so intricate, 
that the slightest alteration of the life cycle of any species will 
result in serious over-production or shortage. Now with the turn- 
ing of Man to Nature for sport, an unforseen difficulty develops. 
The balance of Nature is tampered with. Hence, Game Laws, Game 
Laws, we might say, are man’s ingenuity to cooperate with Nature 
on maintaining her balance of things. Take the amount of game 
destroyed, a census of game remaining, estimate the vermin, 


climatic and pestilence toll, and regulate game laws accordingly. 
That’s about the basis for devising game laws. Not as simple as 
releasing an indeterminate amount of game into a territory and 
trusting to luck that all will survive. Nature has no regard for 
Lady Luck. 


Why is game scarce at times and then again plentiful? There is 
ever a reason; more likely, reasons. Perhaps the area has been 
over-hunted, perhaps predators abound, or are perhaps rare; per- 
haps the climatic factor has been responsible. 


It is interesting to note the ingenious ways by which Nature 
controls the abundance of any one species. The most prolific 
breeders almost invariably face the greatest number of enemies; 
if not, some factor, such as vulnerability to cold, draught, heat, or 
winds, tends to reduce their numbers. A bird that gives no protec- 
tion to its eggs produces a greater amount of eggs than the bird 
that affords protection (Darwin). A helpless animal, such as the 
opossum, is very prolific. But this fact is readily understood as 
one of Nature’s balance commandments. Any one species must 
have some enemy or some inherent weakness for organic beings 
develop so rapidly that the earth would soon be covered by the 
progeny of a single pair. The naturalist Linnaeus figured that if 
an annual plant produced only two seeds, and their seedlings the 
following year produced two, and thus on, in twenty years there 
would be one million plants. 


Effects of Climate 


Climate effects wildlife in two ways. First, severe weather, ice, 
or snow will cause a food shortage, killing off the less hardy 
animals; secondly, this food shortage will cause fighting among the 
individuals, and again the most fit will survive. While this effect 
of climate may prove disastrous in the eyes of the sportsman (who 
too often looks only to abundance of game), nevertheless it is very 
satisfactory in the eyes of Nature, for the hardy survivors of the 
struggle will be the most sturdy beings and hence the best breed- 
ing stock. 


Alterations of climate produce great changes, both in vegetation 
and in animal life. In this latter let me give an opinion on one 
species of animal which is rapidly on the increase due to the 
decrease in snowfall and general severity of winters in our state— 
namely the opossum. This marsupial was at one time a rare sight 
in Pennsylvania. Now he is common . . and increasing still. 
Why? There is a reason. Is that reason alteration of climatic con- 
ditions? 


The Game and Wildlife Problems 


To fully understand the game and wildlife problems the struggle 
for existence must be borne ever in mind. By this struggle Nature 
has schemed to maintain her balance; a balance which she has 
rearranged and altered constantly for millions of years. A sudden 
shifting of this balance would be disastrous., For this reason no 
species, not even the most blood-thirsty vermin, should be exter- 
minated. Even the wildcat does good, driving deer from their 
pitful and destructive winter circle. Like people, no child of the 
wild is totally bad. Good dwells in the worst. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Photo courtesy Harrisburg Evening News. 


Colonel Nicholas Biddle of Jenkintown, President of the Pennsylvania Game Commission for 
the past five years, retired as head of the State game body at its annual meeting held January 11 
but continued as a member of the Commission: Col. Biddle is shown at left heartily congratulating 
his successor, Commissioner Ross L. Leffler of McKeesport, while Commissioner John H. Price of 
Scranton, newly elected Vice-President looks on. Mr. Leffler was elevated from the vice-presidency 
which he held since 1937. At that time he succeeded Hon. J. Q. Creveling of Wilkes-Barre, when 
that venerable Pennsylvania conservationist retired from the Commission. 


Commissioner John H. Price, well-known Scranton sportsman who succeeded Mr. Creveling on 
the Commission, was elected Vice-President succeeding Mr. Leffler. Being an able lawyer, Mr. 
Price has been the Commission’s legal guide. 


During Colonel Biddle’s term as President, the Commission inaugurated various new policies and 
programs to cope with present-day problems. Among them are the successful new Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program, the vast food and cover improvement program on State Game Lands, the 
expansion of the State’s game farms, the purchase of more came for stocking purposes, a training 
school program for the development of men to fill vacancies in the field staff, more effective methods 
for dealing with the hunting accident problem, and greatly improved operating methods. The latter 
involved a complete reorganization of the Commission’s staff a year ago. 

Commissioner Leffler, being the oldest member in point of service and having previously served 
as President for four years, is well acquainted with the many tasks which confront him and his 
associates. He is widely known among the sportsmen of the Keystone State as well as the leaders 
of the Boy Scout movement. 

When Mr. Leffler went on the Commission a dozen or so years ago he launched the present 
system of training field men which is a distinctly Pennsylvania feature, and served as chairman of 
the committee on reorganization of the Commission’s activities, appointed in 1937. 

In private life he holds a very responsible position with a large industrial concern. He has been 
active in many important civic movements in Allegheny County, and like his old colleague in wildlife 
conservation known the country over, John M. Phillips, Mr. Leffler has long been a leader in the 
Boy Scout movement. 


Members of the Commission serve without compensation. 














A TRIBUTE 


The following testimonial in honor of Col, 
Nicholas Biddle, retiring President, was yp. 
animously approved by the Commission ang 
made a part of its records at its meeting op 
January II, 1940. 


WHEREAS, Lieut.-Col. Nicholas Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was appointed q 
Member of the Pennsylvania Game Commis. 
sion on February 11, 1935; and 


WHEREAS, He was unanimously chosep 
President of the Commission on March 2%, 
1935, serving in that capacity with untiring 
effort and performing the duties with fidelity 
and honor, until he retired from said office 
on January 11, 1940; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That we, 
the Members of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, who have been fortunate enough to 
serve with him during his tenure of office, 
extend to him on behalf of the Commission 
and the sportsmen of this Commonwealth our 
most sincere appreciation for his intelligent 
understanding and guidance on the major 
problems with which we were confronted 
during his term as President. 

We hereby direct that this resolution be 
spread upon the official minutes of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, and a copy 
thereof be inserted in the next issue of the 
Pennsylvania Game News. 

ROSS L. LEFFLER, President 
JOHN H. PRICE, Vice-President 
S. C. CASTNER 
A. W. LEE, JR. 
FRANK B. FOSTER 
R. LAMBERTON 
WM. G. FLUKE 
ATTEST: 
SETH GORDON, Executive Director 





FEEDING CARAVAN 


On February 25 sportsmen of Cameron 
County will again be hosts to westem 
Pennsylvania nimrods in a gigantic deer feed- 
ing undertaking in Cameron, Elk and Jeffer- 
son Counties. Practically all the western 
Pennsylvania sportsmen who will participate 
in the event are Allegheny Countians, and 
they will make the trip in specially chartered 
trains. Over 1000 are expected to take part 
in the program, which will be directed by 
W. G. Munsell, of Emporium, Chairman of 
the Cameron County Rod and Gun Club. 
Headquarters will be at St. Marys, where 
chow will be furnished army style, and 
where the men will be divided into groups 
and sent into different sections of the forest 
under capable leadership. The program 
consist of cutting and pruning operations 
provide deer food. 
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REMOVE SKUNK PROTECTION 


The lowly and rarely appreciated skunk 
was temporarily removed from the list of 
protected fur-bearing animals in Pennsyl- 
vania as of January 11, 1940, by formal action 
of the Commission. After September 30, 1941, 
this animal will automatically be restored to 
the status of a protected fur-bearer. In the 
meantime its food habits and its abundance 
will be studied carefully by capable re- 
search workers. 

The effect of the Commission’s action is to 
make it lawful to kill skunks at any time 
and in any manner, including the digging or 
smoking out of their dens, except through 
the use of poisons, explosives, and chemicals, 
until September 30, 1941. The law governing 
the use of traps and deadfalls remains un- 
changed. 

The increase in the skunk population in 
recent years in Pennsylvania and neighbor- 
ing states is due principally to economic con- 
ditions which have resulted in low fur prices, 
and also to the further fact that large num- 
pers of our citizens who formarly trapped 
extensively have been employed on various 
kinds of relief work and not running trap 
lines. 

When the Commission fixed trapping sea- 
sons last summer it was believed that war 
conditions in Europe might curtail the annual 
importation of something like $45,000,000 
worth of furs, and that raw fur prices in the 
United States would increase sufficiently to 
encourage much more intensive trapping for 
skunks. While prices are somewhat higher 
than last year, they apparently have not 
increased sufficiently to bring about a de- 
cided reduction in the numbers of these 
animals. 





Farm Show Exhibit Lauded 


The Commission’s exhibit at the State Farm 
Show this year was by far one of the most 
interesting and educational ever planned, and 
to Game Protector George Koehler, Lycoming 
County, goes the chief credit for its design 
and erection. The miniature beaver pond, 
with its two live beavers, running water and 
dam, attracted the most attention. People 
stood around the pond for hours watching 
the little animals cut their own food, swim 
about in the water, and comb themselves on 
the bank of the stream. Many large colored 
transparent photographs showing the life 
history of the beaver added to this striking 
display. 

Another part of the exhibit which com- 
manded much attention was a large series 
of deer horns and skulls, and several bear 
skulls, the latter cut in cross sections to show 
how to differentiate between the adults and 
cubs by the growing tusks. Colored trans- 
parencies of the life histories of the deer and 
bear also embellished this fine display. 


Other parts of the exhibit included wild 
turkeys in a propagating area; a Special 
Wildlife Refuge; two extremes of farm man- 
agement—one showing upgrown fencerows 
harboring live quail. The rows were planted 
to show berry bushes, briars, vines, etc. Some 
of them held bird nests. The other was just 
a bare fencerow devoid of vegetation or 
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Inu Memorium 


Conservation lost another staunch suporter 
through the untimely death, on December 20, 
of F. A. Silcox, Chief of the Forest Service, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
man of tremendous capabilities, Mr. Silcox 
rose to the ranks from the time he entered 
service in 1905 as a Forest Assistant until he 
became Regional Forester of the Northern 
Rocky Mountains in 1910. 


Following his service in the World War as 
major of Engineers he entered the industrial 
field where he gained nationwide recognition 
in settling labor difficulties, coordinating fed- 
eral employment offices with the several 
states, directing industrial relations in the 
printing industry, etc. He also acted as arbi- 
trator in the famous New York elevator 
strike. 


Mr. Silcox served as Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service since 1933, and in the words 
of Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture “The death of Mr. 
Silcox is a blow to the whole American 
movement for conservation of human and 
natural resources. His work is commemor- 
ated in a government organization of highest 
efficiency and espirit de corps and in the 
grateful remembrance of great service to 
many of the worthy civic enterprises that 
American citizens are carrying on today.” 


Mr. Silcox was born in Columbus, Ga., 
and was a graduate of the College of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and later of the School of Forestry 
of Yale University, where he received a de- 
gree as Master of Forestry. 








wildlife. A partly completed rabbit shelter 
or ‘hutch’ also was displayed and created a 
lot of interest. 


The Commission will participate in the 
large Sportsmen’s and Motor Boat Show at 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 2, using the same exhibit 
that was on display at the State Farm Show. 





TO DIRECT RADIO 


Harris G. Breth, well-known western Penn- 
sylvania outdoors writer of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph and the Oil City Blizzard will 
direct a series of hunting and fishing pro- 
grams over KDKA every Friday evening at 
7:30. The program began Feb. 2 and is 
sponsored by Duquesne. 





Just another typical example of some of the rolling 
‘‘camps’’ that can be seen in Pennsylvania deer 
woods. 
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TO STUDY FOREST WILDLIFE 


The U. S. Biological Survey has just ap- 
proved a project under the Pittman-Robertson 
program calling for a comprehensive study 
of forest wildlife problems. In a broad sense 
the project calls for a series of cutting opera- 
tions for the purpose of determining methods 
of correlating game management and timber 
production, and to assist in managing ad- 
vantageously the State Game Lands in the 
interests of both wildlife and timber. 


It will also include a study of forest fires 
to determine their effects on the game food 
supply, soil fertility, plant succession, plant 
growth, and general ecological relationships. 
Possible methods of controlled burning will 
be studied to determine whether this might 
be feasible or desirable in the second growth 
forests of Pennsylvania. Another part of the 
project will include a comparative study to 
determine the costs of cutting to improve 
food conditions as compared to controlled 
burning. 

Herbert A. Kaufman, a graduate of State 
College, has been appointed leader of the 
project under the direct supervision of James 
N. Morton, Chief of the Division of Land 
Management, and Richard Gerstell, Chief of 
the Division of Research of the Game Com- 
mission. 


For the past several years quite a few 
sportsmen have expressed a desire to see 
some burning experiments conducted, and 
the progress of this special study will no 
doubt be followed with considerable interest. 


Mr. John Youngman, President of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, is one of 
those who has strongly advocated such 
studies. When he learned this project had 
been approved he said: 


“Above all we should not simply burn the 
woods. It may well be that fire has no place 
in game management, but before we can 
answer this question experiments must be 
conducted by intelligent and informed 
scientists to determine when, where, how 
and if burnings of woodlands are desirable. 
As I understand it, all that the supporters 
of controlled burning are advocating at the 
present time is that these experiments be 
conducted under the direction of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, with the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters cooperating. It 
is natural for anyone to shy away from the 
use of fire. The propaganda against fire has 
been almost universal, but the time has come 
when the truth should be determined.” 





A Hunter’s Guide and Almanac for 1939-40 
has just been published by the Haywood 
Publishing Company, Lafayette, Indiana. It is 
a complete dictionary for hunters, including 
game and fish laws, license fees and bag 
limits in all of the states of the Union, in 
Canadian Provinces and bordering Mexican 
states. Price is $2.00. 


“TI have noticed that pheasants, rabbits and 
squirrels are feeding in the game food plots 
on State Game Lands 145 since the snow 
covered the ground.”—Game Protector Ray- 
mond Holtzapple, Lebanon County. 
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Some Federation Recommendations Reviewed 


At its 1939 Annual Conference the Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs made various 
recommendations relating to game law 
changes and to certain activities of the Com- 
mission, most of which were subsequently 
carried out. There were a few, however, 
upon which the recommended action has not 
been taken for the reasons stated in a bul- 
letin recently forwarded to all sportsmen’s 
organizations so that they will have a chance 
to discuss them before the next Federation 
meeting on February 12, from which we 
quote as follows: 


“Resolution No. 7—Resolved, to ask for legis- 
lation to take the issuing of hunting and fishing 
licenses out of the Department of Revenue and 
let the respective Departments appoint their own 
issuing agents, upon the recommendation of 
local sportsmen’s organizations. This will be 
much more satisfactory to the sportsmen and 
eliminate many hardships in the securing of 
licenses by citizens of this Commonwealth.” 


This recommendation was brought to 
the attention of the Legislature but no 
change was made in the method of issu- 
ing hunting and fishing licenses. In a later 
discussion with the Directors of the Fed- 
eration, sentiment seemed to be rather 
strongly in favor of again imposing the 
responsibility for handling the issuance 
of hunting and fishing licenses upon the 
several County Treasurers, with a re- 
quirement that they appoint sub-agents 
as needed, also giving the Department of 
Revenue the right to replace any County 
Treasurer who fails to comply with the 
requirements of the law or permits his 
sub-agents to do so, or who desires to be 
relieved of the responsibility, with an- 
other capable agent to handle the licenses 
in that county. However, no definite 
recommendation has yet been agreed 
upon. 


“Resolution No. 16—Recommending to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission the removal of 
the protection on the skunk.” 


At the meeting of the Commission held 
on January 11, 1940, by a resolution 
adopted, it removed the skunk from the 
list of fur-bearing animals, effective im- 
mediately, until September 30, 1941, during 
which period the food habits of the skunk 
and its abundance will be given further 
study. (See special item under Current 
Topics). 


“Resolution No, 41—Resolved, that the bounty 


on weasel shall be raised to $1.00.” 


This recommendation was taken under 
consideration promptly by the Game 
Commission, and was later discussed with 
the Directors of the Federation. To date 
the Commission has not found it desirable 
to change the rate in the weasel bounty. 
As a matter of information the following 
is submitted: 


When the Commission reduced the 
weasel bounty in 1937 from $1.00 to 50c, 
based upon our records of the previous 
22 years, it was the Commission’s opinion 
that the rate of bounty has had little in- 
fluence upon the number of weasels 
actually killed, except probably in the 
case of a limited number of professional 
trappers, and that one of the greatest 
values of the bounty system up to that 
time had been educational. It appears 
that the majority of the criticisms we are 
receiving now from bounty claimants are 
coming from professional trappers and 
not those who would kill weasels, bounty 
or no bounty, as protection to domestic 
poultry or to game. 


In reviewing the records of bounty pay- 
ments under the various rates previously 
in effect ($1.00 from 1915 to 1919; $2.00 
from 1919 to 1921; $1.50 from 1921 to 1923; 
1.00 from 1923 to 1937), the Commission 
also came to the conclusion that the num- 
ber of weasels trapped and submitted for 
bounty depended largely upon general 
economic conditions, raw fur prices, and 
weather conditions. For example, during 
the period when $2.00 was being paid, 
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the maximum number of weasels present. 
ed for bounty was 53,382 for the year 
ending May 31, 1921, yet the following 
year when the rate was reduced to $1.59, 
and general working conditions were less 
favorable and trapping conditions better, 
74,142 weasels were presented. The next 
year the number dropped to 50,548. 


Following the establishment of the $1,099 
rate in 1923, the lowest number of weasels 
from then until 1937 (when the rate was 
reduced to 50c) was 22,583 for the year 
ending May 31, 1925, while the highest 
was 88,578 for the year ending May 31, 
1934. 


The Commission having decided that 
the rate of the bounty on the weasel did 
not materially effect the number of 
weasels actually killed, and that any 
monies saved through a reduction in 
bounties could better be utilized to ex. 
pand game farm operations and to in- 
crease the amount expended for game 
purchases, the bounty rate was then re- 
duced in 1937. 


The first year after that reduction only 
29,200 weasels were submitted, or more 
than the low year ending in May 1925. 
For the current year, indications are that 
the total number of weasels submitted 
will approach the 50,000 mark, and the 
question still arises: Will an increase in 
the bounty rate actually encourage the 
killing of enough more weasels to justify 
increasing it as recommended? 

So that sportsmen may be conversant 
with the manner in which the Commis- 
sion has increased its expenditures for 
game farm operations and game pur- 


chases, the following figures are sub- 
mitted: 
Game Game 

Year Farms Purchases Total 
1935-36 $105,034.55 $ 46,635.48 $151,670.03 
1936-37 139,340.47 96,630.92 235,971.39 
1937-38 134,842.85 82,873.62 217,716.47 
1938-39 164,357.89 136,760.15 301,118.04 
Budget 

1939-40 $184,410.00 $134,900.00 $319,310.00 





Freak deer born at the Harrisburg Zoo. 
short lower jaw. 


Note the 


Bottom view of same deer. 


Young turkey vulture. 
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From the foregoing it will be noted that 
the Commission, since the reduction in 
the rate of the weasel bounty, has utilized 
all of the savings effected to increase the 
amount available for game stocking. 

The above information is submitted not 
as an argument either for or against the 
resolution, but simply as a matter of in- 
formation to those interested. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Prior to the release cutting and the build- 
ing of rabbit retreats at Tracts Nos. 99 and 
100 very few rabbits inhabited this area. The 
late snows show that several rabbits were 
using that area at this time. Retreats were 
built during February and March, 1939.”— 
Game Protector Burt Oudette, Crawford 


County. 


“During the past week quite large num- 
bers of deer have gathered in the section 
where we have done the strip cutting for 
game food. There are also signs of different 
species of small game. All the different 
species of small game are using the shelters, 
the deer are also bedding down in the large 
shelters and along the new cuttings. While 
the weather conditions have not been bad 
in this section all game seems to be going 
strong for the new cutting, also the shelters, 
while the deer have worked some on the 
new sprout growth. The new cuttings have 
furnished them a sufficient supply of food 
and saved the young sprout growth for a 
later period.”—Game Protector E. W. Turley, 
Elk County. 





The above deer found wedged between two trees by 


hunting party of Harry Astheimer, Royersford, Pa 
ground showed signs of much struggling and 
there was a large hole in the leaves in back of the 
animal where it had kicked them in an effort to 
force its way out, 
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License No. 


18658 
126B2 
41532 
7P268 
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18D38 
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Above are a few of the licenses seized during the past hunting season and 
following is a list of the violations which prompted their seizure. 
determined to aggressively prosecute violations of this nature in an effort to crack down on those 
who flaunt the game laws, particularly the out-of-state and out-of-season cheaters. 


..Hunting with firearms when intoxicated. 
..Hunting without a non-resident license. 


. Possession of three raccoons in closed season. 


.. Possessing parts of deer taken in closed season. 
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The Game Commission is 


Offense 


Possessing doe deer in closed season. 


Possessing venison and two rabbits in closed season, 


Possessing grouse in closed season and having 
three untagged box traps set. 


Possessing deer taken in closed season, 


Refusing to show license on demand by Deputy 
Game Protector; entering Auxiliary State Game 
Refuge with firearms in open hunting season. 


Hunting without non-resident license. 
Possessing deer taken in closed season. 
Hunting without non-resident license. 


Killing grouse in closed season; hunting without 
non-resident license. 


Possessing one rabbit in closed season. 
Taking five muskrats in closed season. 


Making false statement to secure resident hunting 
license, 








During November Game Protectors brought 
1526 prosecutions and collected $8,390.00 in 
penalties. 


The little baby that is causing us plenty 
of trouble down here in Greene County is 
the skunk. He is, I believe, the worst enemy 
game has in this part of the State. Greene 
County has long been known as a sports- 
men’s paradise for quail and rabbits, but 
skunks have become so numerous they are 
robbing quail nests before the eggs hatch, 
and destroying the rabbits in the nest. The 
towns are so infested with this pest that it 
is unsafe to walk in the dark. Farmers are 
bitterly complaining about them ruining 
their corn, and I know they have totally 
destroyed several patches of sweet corn. 

If any other section of the State has too 
few of these pests, I am quite sure we can 
supply them from Greene County and still 
have one too many left.—Thos. P. Gwynn. 


“One Sunday forenoon recently, the mem- 
bers of the household of Leslie B. Guss who 
resides in a built-up section of Mifflin, Pa., 
were astonished to hear a large window pane 
in the living room crash. Upon investigating 
they discovered that a ruffed grouse had 
flown against the pane and broken it, landing 
on the floor of the living room. Mifflin is 
near a ridge, but even so the grouse had 
flown rather far from its native haunts. It 
soon died from the effect of the impact.”— 
Game Protector Herman W. Fisher, Juniata 
County. 


The Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has picked March 28th, the last Thurs- 
day of the month, as the date for its annual 
banquet. Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President of 
the Game Commission, will be the guest 
speaker. 
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1-2-3-5—Scenes along tributaries of 
Muncy Creek, Lycoming County. 

4-6—Tributaries of Loyalsock Creek, 
Lycoming County. 

7-9—Scenes on Rickett’s Estate, 
Sullivan County. 

8—Sunlight and shadow on a wes- 
tern Pennsylvania stream, 
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10-12-13-15-16-17-18 — Scenes along 
Muncy Creek and _ tributaries, 
Lycoming County, 


11 — Rickett’s Estate, Sullivan 
County. 


14—Falls near Whirl’s End, Sul- 
livan County. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


FEBRUARY 


TRAPPER'S PAGE » » » By Douglas Wade 


(Editor’s Note: At noon, on December 16, 
some of you may have listened to the radio 
broadcast from Station WCAU, Philadelphia, 
and heard Mr. Scheffner of the Farm Weekly, 
and Dr. Logan Bennett, Leader of the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
of The Pennsylvania State College, the Unit- 
ed States Biological Survey, and the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, discuss the topic 
“Furs from Wild Animals Taken on Penn- 
sylvania Farms”. This interview summarized 
in such fine fashion some of the findings 
made by the Game Commission during the 
past year, that we are going to “rebroadcast” 
them in the form of a question-answer 
article. So with thanks to Mr. Scheffner and 
Dr. Bennett we now go on the Game News 
“wave-length”.) 


FURS FROM WILD ANIMALS TAKEN ON 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMS 


Question—Just how important is the harvest 
of furs in the Keystone State? 


Answer—Since 1926 the value of raw furs 
taken annually in Pennsylvania has aver- 
aged $1,200,649.75. 


Question—Which animals lead in the value 
of their furs? 


Answer—Muskrats rank first. with an annual 
average of $425,000.00 followed by skunks 
at $325,000, and raccoons worth $150,000. 


Question—What about minks, foxes, and 
beavers? Where do they come into the 
picture? 

Answer—The annual value of mink furs 
taken in Pennsylvania is $100,000; Opossum, 
$75,000; red fox, $50,000; grey fox, $30,000; 
and about $11,000 worth of beaver, wildcat, 
and other furs. 


Question—Are very many engaged in trap- 
ping in Pennsylvania? 

Answer—lIn round numbers, about one hun- 
dred thousand trappers harvest the Com- 
monwealth’s fur crop. 


Question—Are there many fur buyers in 
Pennsylvania? 


Answer—Approximately 425. 


Question—Just what is being done by the 
Game Commission and The Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit to help the fur 
industry? 

Answer—They are studying many of the fur 
animals in their natural environment in 
order to work out management practices 
that will perpetuate and increase this valu- 
able resource. The Commission is making 
a detailed study of the economics of the 
fur industry and already have uncovered 
many weaknesses that if corrected will 
make the harvesting of the fur resources 
more valuable to those so engaged. The 
Game Commission is also plotting the range 
and abundance of fur animals in the State. 
Much of the information gathered will be 
very useful to the Commission in strength- 


ening its fur-animal management program 
with the land owners, trappers, and fur 
buyers. 


Question—Trapping was once a way for the 
young fellows to make a little money of 
their own. Is that still true? 


Answer—Yes, in a survey conducted in 
Snyder County it was found that the aver- 
age age of the trappers was 16.3 years, and 
more than half of them were under 18. 


Question—Did the survey in Snyder County 
show where the trapping was done? 

Answer—Yes it did. Forty-seven percent of 
the trappers set traps on their own or ad- 
jacent lands. Ninety-five percent of the 
furs were taken from farm lands and five 
percent from State forest lands. The 
average size of the trapping area was 80 
acres. 





A stone cubby set for the taking of fur-bearing 
animals. 


Question—How many furs were taken in 
Snyder County? 

Answer—If we consider only the land trap- 
ped on, it was found that during the 1937- 
38 trapping season, exclusive of muskrats, 
there was one furbearer taken for every 
40 acres. The next year the catch had 
dropped to one for every 48 acres. In 1937- 
38 there were 12 muskrats taken for every 
mile of stream, and the following year 
there were only 9 for every mile. 


Question—Did the survey show how many 
were setting traps? 

Answer—Yes. There was one trapper to 
every five families. It is interesting that 
the urban trapper caught more fur animals 
on the average than the rural trapper. 


Question—Where did trappers sell their furs 
and what did they get? 


Answer—Most of the furs were sold to local 
buyers. Only four percent were shipped 
out of the State. The average net value 
to the trapper for furs caught in 1937-38 
was $5.26; and the following winter, $4.17. 
In 1938 the fur crop in Snyder County 
exceeded the value of each of the following 
crops: tobacco, barley, pears, sheep and 
wool, and honey. It equalled the buckwheat 
crop. 


Question—On the basis of the Snyder County 
survey, how can the fur crop be better 
managed, and how can increase of the 
more desirable fur animals be brought 
about? 


Answer—We have that in mind. Fifteen ‘to 
twenty percent of the pelts would have 
brought better prices had the trapper been 
more careful in preparing the pelt. Some 
trappers sold unskinned animals; and often 
by time contact was made with a buyer 
the pelt had deteriorated. A few persons 
trapped before the season opened and, as 
a result, caught unprime furs. Such prac- 
tice injures the fur trade, is unethical op 
the trap line, and is unlawful. The Com. 
mission is now studying methods by which 
fur-bearers may be increased, and the ex. 
ample offered by the spectacular increase 
of beavers in the past two decades shows 
the effectiveness of its methods. 


Question—What about land use as an aid in 
improving fur production? 

Answer—Proper land use seems to be one of 
the key factors for the proper management 
of our fur-bearers. Polluted streams can- 
not furnish food, water, and cover for 
very many muskrats, minks, otters, and 
beavers, as well as fish. Land denuded of 
good soil and vegetation does not supply 
the essential food and cover requirements 
of raccoons, opossums, foxes, and other 
forms of wildlife. These general facts all 
point to one ideal—THE PROPER USE OF 
LAND AND WATER. What is good for 
our farms, forests, and waters, is also good 
for our valuable fur-bearers. 





In order to meet the great demand for 
lectures and motion pictures, each of the 
seven Division Game Supervisors has been 
equipped with a motion picture projector, 
screen, and a splendid library of colored 
films. Now that this supplementary service 
is available all organizations are requested 
to make applications for future educational 
programs direct to the Supervisor in their 
district. Names and addresses of Supervisors 
and the counties under their jurisdiction 
appear on the inside of the cover page. This 
additional service has been established for 
your benefit. Use it to the fullest extent, 
but do not abuse it. 


CORRECTION 


The note which appeared in the November 
issue about a buck deer that killed another 
buck by severing its jugular vein and wind- 
pipe should have been credited to Game 
Protector Ernest E. Hunsinger, Potter County, 
instead of Game Protector Cecil Hancock, of 
Port Allegheny. 


Michigan appraises its annual game crop 
from the meat standpoint alone at almost 
$3,000,000. 
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A picture story showing management on State Game Lands.. 1. Clump of virburnum after being released from suppression of other less valuable growth. 


2, 3, 5 and 7. Winter feeding shelters. 4. Rabbit ‘“‘hutch” or shelter. 6. C. C. C. workers building dam site. 8. Road work on State Game Lands by 


Cc. C. C. enrollees. 











The Schuylkill Haven Fish & Game Pro- 
tective Association believes the importance 
of club operated refuges of the proper type 
has not been stressed strongly enough. Its 
own refuge, which has proven successful, 
consists of approximately sixty-five acres of 
splendid small game territory. It is located 
on an old abandoned farm close to the 
borough. This farm has been idle for a good 
many years, and much of it has grown com- 
pletely wild. It consists of about two-thirds 
tangled fields and brush, with old apple 
orchards, wild plum, sumac, and some tall 
timber. The remainder is an almost impene- 
trable alder swamp and lowlands. Rabbits, 
ringneck pheasants, quail, muskrats, and 
numerous other small birds and animals nest 
and breed in surprisingly large numbers on 
the area since they are not molested. The 
Schuylkill club acquired this ideal sanctuary 
through the fine generosity and well known 
sportsmanship of one of its club members 
and officers, Mr. Charles Manbeck. A total of 
568 rabbits were trapped on the refuge dur- 
ing the past three years and the club expects 
to trap 300 more this winter. The association 
hopes other clubs will acquire refuges but 
points out that care should be taken in their 
selection. 


Last year the Millvale Sportsmen’s Club 
raised to maturity 160 ringneck pheasants. 
From 100 day old chicks received from the 
Game Commission they raised and released 
34 cocks and 48 hens; from 100 six-week old 
pheasants they raised and released 33 cocks 
and 45 hens. They have two rearing pens 
capable of holding 200 pheasants that were 
built to Commission specifications. 


The Commission is always interested in 
hearing about good motion picture possibili- 
ties in order to add to its ever-growing 
library of wildlife films. Your cooperation 
in this respect will be greatly appreciated. 
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FEDERATION TO MEET FEB. 12 


The next annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs will be held in the Forum 
of the State Educational Building at 
Harrisburg on Monday, February 12. 
According to Dr. A. C. Mortimer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, the meeting prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting 
in the Federation’s history and a large 
attendance is expected. The directors, 
which constitute the Resolution Com- 
mittee, will meet on Sunday, February 
11, to go over the resolutions which 
are to be presented at the general 
meeting. 














The above crates contain 819 rabbits purchased by 

the Tri-County Game & Fish Association, Pillow, 

Pennsylvania. They were transported in one truck- 
load from Missouri. 


LOST—In Forest County near Pidgeon-and- 
Marienville one 35 calibre Remington Rifle 
with name T. C. Dalton engraved on stock; 
also 30-40 Krag. Both guns were together. 
Finders please notify T. C. Dalton, 428 June 
Way, Braddock, Pa. 


Grasshoppers may fly 15 miles in a day. 


FEBRUARY 





“We, the Jefferson Sportsmen’s & Conser. 
vation League, received 100 six week old 
pheasants from the Game Commission last 
summer and placed them in a pen built to 
plans and specifications of the Commission, 
The birds were turned over to one of our 
members, Dr. John McNeely, knowing that a 
doctor should be able to give them the right 
medicine at the right time. And, take it from 
us, he surely did know, for when we went 
to release them last October Dr. McNeely 
informed us he still had ninety-nine of the 
one-hundred birds he started out with, and 
what fine birds they were! Your reporter 
has attended almost all the bird dog trials 
in this section this fall, but nowhere did he 
see a finer lot of birds than were raised under 
Dr. McNeely’s care. We thought it grand, 
also, when we found that 60% of the birds 
were cocks. 


“It would be a shame not to mention Mr. 
John Blair, our local Game Protector, in this 
report, for every time he was through our 
locality, he never failed to stop and see how 
the birds were progressing, and he was ready 
and on time to supervise the releasing of the 
birds.”—Thos. F. Gwynn. 


“The last time I stopped at the Stone Camp 
at Refuge 523, on December 20, the Japanese 
barberry hedge along the Camp porch was 
covered with berries. When I stopped at the 
Camp on Wednesday, January 3, I noticed 
where four different grouse had flown into 
the snow in the Camp yard and went directly 
to the barberry hedge. The snow under the 
hedge was packed down from the grouse 
walking on it, likewise the snow on the edge 
of the porch next to the hedge. There were 
only a few scattered berries remaining on 
the hedge. While the ground was bare noth- 
ing seemed to work on the berries, but as 
soon as the snow came the grouse located 
and fed on them so extensively that in a 
few day’s time the hedge was practically 
stripped of all berries.’—Game Protector 
David Titus, Huntingdon County. 





Left te right: 


1—Old weed fields and orchards grow wild in parts of the refuge. 


2—Warning sign on highway near refuge. 


3—Members of the Schuyl- 


kill Haven Fish & Game Association releasing ringneck pheasants held over after the 1939 hunting season. 
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A DAY AFIELD 


am going to tell you about a day that 
was spent in the field during the small 
game season, having had the privilege of 
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\ accompanying one of my best friends and 

hunting companions in quest of quail and 
ringnecks. The day was ideal, one of those 

ser. perfect autumn days with sun shining bril- 

old liantly and a nice breeze blowing from the 

last west. 

t to 

ion, I stood in the wheat stubble field adjoining 

our my boyhood home, and watched my friend’s 

at a little liver and white pointer quarter her 

ght ground against the west breeze, head high 

om in the air; suddenly I noticed the slowness 

ent of her pace, cautious and careful so that she 

ely would not make a flush, because her nose 

the was telling her that birds were close. Then ‘Tuscarora Pat’’ 

and like a flash, the point; she had found her 

ter quarry. There, staunch as the Rock of ; a : 

als Gibralter against a perfect horizon, stood sportsmen have Field Trial Associations, and The Department of Agriculture, through 

he “Tyscarora Pat’, awaiting the approach of hold field trials.” the Dog Law Enforcement Division, enlists 

ler heg_maaster and me to make the Sush. Through the facilities of these Associations, he. ce hac — esas has 

~~ Thrilling moments like this have been sportsmen have an oportunity to get valuable The Pennsylvania Game Commission, Penn- 

rds experienced by many sportsmen who have information concerning the Sporting Dog, as sylvania Fish Commission, Police Officers, 
followed good dogs in quest of small game. to the different breeds, blood lines, etc. It’s a and all associations or individuals that are in- 

Mr. The birds were flushed, followed by the re- known fact that in recent years more interest terested in dogs in order to eliminate these 

his ports of our guns. Then came the command, _ is being shown in dogs. People may ask why. conditions, and to educate dog owners as to 

ur “Dead bird, Pat”. The little pointer found My answer would be because well bred, well the importance of giving their dogs a good 

WwW the dead quail, picked it up gently, and trained dogs are worth owning. home, proper care and shelter. If dog owners 

dy brought it back to her master, sat down at would do this, the unwanted, unlicensed, 

he his feet, looked up at him with the bird in Then we talked of the poor mongrels, the uncontrolled dogs would not exist. Dog 
her mouth, as much as to say, “Did I do it unwanted, stray unlicensed homeless dogs, owners will be given fair warning, and will 
all right, Old Boy?” The little pointer knew, that are a menace ; to livestock’ poultry, be expected to comply with the law to avoid 
as did my companion and myself, that she private property, wildlife, and sometimes prosecution. Pennsylvania can look forward 
had completed a perfect bit of dog work. I even human life. Some one, somewhere at’ to a continuation of an efficient dog law en- 

np turned to my hunting pal and said, “Well, one time or another has been the owner of forcement program for the year 1940. The 

se Alex, I realize now more than ever why dogs of this nature. Through carelessness one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 

as and neglect, not caring for the companionship have in this selfish world, the one that never 

he *4Acting Chief, Div. of Dog Law Enforce- of dogs, they have been responsible for this deserts him, the one that never proves un- 

ad ment, Dept. of Agriculture. unlawful condition. grateful to him, is his dog. 

to 

ly 

1e STOLEN—Beck’s Buff Coonhound; Walker 

se and Redbone Breed; Male 8 years old. Stolen 

ge Tuesday, December 26, 1939. Buff White LOST OR STOLEN 

re Body, legs, tail, and nose mixed with a few 

a brown spots. Brown ears, half brown head. 

; Has brush tail and very long large mouth, LOST OR STOLEN—$100.00 REWARD— 

4 short ears. Looks very angry. If found re- Reward for return or information leading to 

. turn to George Heaknecht, Jr., 231 Horne St., the recovery of Dumbarton Dictator—Male 

y Topton, Pa. Reward. Beagle—answers to the name of “Stewart” 


or “Dictator’—14% inches high—was lost or 
stolen November 11, 1939—between Warren- 
dale and Baden, Pa. He has a black blanket 
with tan trimming—white on breast and 
around neck—tail partly white—feet white 
with small brown ticks (or dots) on them. 
with small brown ticks (or dots) on them.— 
Helen J. Dengler, 1003 Constance Street, N.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STOLEN—One coon hound near Meadville 
on the night of December 2. Was wearing 
collar with Crawford County license No. 4698. 
Color—blue tick with large black spots. 
Answers to name of Rock. Notify L. T. 
Grinnell, RD No. 5, Meadville. Reward of- 
fered. 


LOST OR STOLEN—Male Beagle and Fox 
Hound age 18 months. Has large tan ears, 
white blaze down middle of face, black and 
white saddle with black and tan hind quar- 
ters, tail black and white, legs white. Answers 
to name of “Rags”. Has Pittsburgh license 
plates. Reward. Notify George Schmidt, 
402 Ormsby Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOST—In Pittsburgh District, Gordon set- 
ter, female, all black except a few white 
hairs on chest. Wearing tan collar with 
Clearfield license. Any information concern- 
ing her will be greatly appreciated. Frank 
A. Willison, Pittsburgh, Pa., Schenley 1788. 
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. WHAT PRICE SPORT? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Although the range was well over a hun- 
dred yards, I nevertheless decided to chance 
a shot. As I trained my rifle on the lone 
buck I was singularly aware of the silence 
that gripped the mountains. The jocund 
chirps of a few chickadees in a nearby copse 
and the distant reports of rifles only en- 
hanced it. I thrilled at the thought that there 
could not possibly be any other hunters in 
the vicinity. 


Upon squeezing the trigger the resultant 
report was flung back in a hundred wild 
echoes. The deer went down. 


“It’s a paunch shot,” my companion ex- 
citedly indicated. “Hear him roar? We'll 
have to get over there in a hurry,” he added 
as he started down the hill. 


Then a shout from over across was ans- 
wered by what sounded like a dozen. In a 
moment I saw men scurrying from all direc- 
tions toward the snorting, mortally wounded 
buck. “And I thought we were alone,” I 
said bitterly as I hurried toward my quarry. 


When I arrived on the scene the stricken 
animal was surrounded by a dozen or more 
individuals watching two others as they ad- 
ministered the coup de grace. 


I stepped forward and stated that it was 
my shot that had felled the animal. The two 
proceeded with the butchering, completely 
ignoring my claim. 


My companion touched me on the shoulder. 
“Let’s go look for another,” he said. “These 
fellows are just a couple of good butchers.” 
What I calied them is not for publication. 


On that same day a drive was in progress 
farther down the valley. As the drivers came 
closer, a small doe slowly running along on 
three legs hove into sight. Immediately the 
woods on both sides of the valley belched 
fire. How that crippled animal succeeded in 
reaching heavy cover before being hit again 
is only short of miraculous. 


Many of you who read this will probably 
say that things are different nowadays. 
Granted. But does that fact justify the utter 
lack of sportsmanship that many hunters 
exhibit? 


This dire lack of a necessary adjunct to 
-any sport can be attributed to the existing 
conditions. The easy hunting, or rather the 
ease with which a deer may be bagged, has 
placed individuals in the field who know not 
the most rudimentary principles of the sport. 
In a large measure they compromise those 
who experience a bombastic satisfaction in 
dragging home the carcass of a deer and 
parading it before admiring friends. He’s the 
varmint that persistently toots his horn in 
front of your home at an outlandish hour 
to get you to come out and see the trophy 
gracing a fender of his car. Another that 
may be included in the same classification 
is the fellow I know who shot a tethered 
nannygoat on the outskirts of a town in the 
deer country. Upon discovering his error the 
chagrined but not at all embarrassed hun- 
ter went out that very afternoon and blew 
a hole through a retired mine mule; nipping 
in the bud a well-deserved period of blissful 
contentment. 





Beaver cuttings. 
State of Wisconsin in 1917 and twenty-four pairs subsequently purchased from Canada formed 
the nucleus of what is now a rather large beaver population. 


Upon relating the goat-mule story to a 
couple of deer hunting friends of mine, they 
promptly stuck their tongues in their cheeks 
and exchanged doubtul glances. Yet, one of 
them expected me to believe the yarn about 
an acquaintance of his who had mistaken 
and shot his companion for a groundhog. 


It is difficult to believe that less than a 
quarter of a century ago the annual kill of 
legal bucks in Pennsylvania was a little bet- 
ter than a thousand head. Compare that 
figure with the 1937 kill and you cannot help 
but see that the changes taking place during 
the intervening years have been actually 
phenomenal. One fact is obvious, and that 
is that the deer population has kept pace 
with the mounting tide of hunters. The most 
sanguinely enthusiastic of the old timers 
could not have visualized the kill of 39,347 
legal bucks in 1937. Neither could he have 
envisioned the hordes of hunters that teemed 
in Penn’s Woods. 


I am not endeavoring to advance new ideas 
or prescribe a panacea for the ills of our deer 
situation, although it wouldn’t be amiss, for 
practically every hunter who has been in 
deer country has advanced some solution or 
other. We all know where the trouble lies. 
But in our egotism we are unwilling to en- 
trust those whom we have retained as ex- 
perts for the solution of such problems. It’s 
paradoxical. Imagine a patient attempting to 
tell a surgeon how to remove his appendix. 


Just the other day an experienced deer 
hunter told me that in his opinion the killing 
of does was not started soon enough. Then, 
I have heard equally informed hunters claim- 
ing that does should not be molested and 
should never have been; adding that natural 
processes will take care of any unnatural 
balance. Then again, we have the advocates 
of the alternate season; possibly the most 
feasible idea yet advanced. Yet, there are 
those who are so rabidly opposed to it that 


Beavers were once exterminated in Pennsylvania but a pair donated by the 


they would sooner disrupt the personnel of 
our Game Commission rather than see the 
plan adopted and practiced. 


In the meantime, while all these contro- 
versal issues are being debated, the Com- 
mission functions as well as it can, attempt- 
ing to satisfy all factions and at the same 
time adequately handle the problem. What 
the critics do not see, however, are the in- 
exorably slow and infinitely wasteful pro- 
cesses of nature accomplishing what human 
agencies have been and are so futilely at- 
tempting. 


Natural reduction of the deer herd in Penn- 
sylvania will be necessarily slow because of 
the present almost complete absence of the 
whitetails’ natural enemies. Eventually how- 
ever, starvation, disease and other agencies 
will have their innings. Then, during that 
interim when the deer will all but disappear 
from our hills, forest growths suitable for 
deer food, especially where lumbering opera- 
tions are underway, will have a chance to 
recuperate or re-establish themselves. 


Only then will the whitetail again come 
into its own. Once again we may see great 
stags with buttressed and scraggly racks, full 
of craftiness and vitality, striding through 
our forests, ready to pit themselves against 
any of man’s subterfuges. 


Then and only then, will the hunting of 
deer again become embued with the glories 
of the past; when men who are fit for the 
fray will annually gather for the fellowship 
and thrill incidental to so noble a sport. 
Summarily, the reduction of the deer herd 
means its improvement. Bigger and fewer 
deer will make for better sport and develop 
better sportsmanship. This is not a hypothesis 
but a prophecy. The direction we are tend- 
ing is apparent. The element of time is the 
only uncertainty. 
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A Study of Pennsylvania Woodcocks 


(Continued from Page 7) 


short time the male made another flight song. This procedure was 
carried on, in the evening until it was nearly dark and in the 
morning just before sunrise. Usually about 12 such flights were 
made during a singing period. 

This vociferous and energetic display by the male woodcock was 
apparently an exhibition designed to attract a mate. Occasionally 
other woodcocks that were near the singing grounds alighted while 
the males were performing. The females made no courtship flights, 
put they were not mute. They could attract the attention of the 
males by peenting or cooing, and like their mates they uttered 
cackling notes while flying low over the singing area. This 
cackling sound was similar to the chattering notes of the Baltimore 
Oriole. 

Woodcock courting activities were performed from a small grassy 
opening called a singing ground. It is generally believed that each 
woodcock utilizes one singing ground, but in the barrens of Centre 
County most of the male woodcocks used two or three small singing 
grounds. Ordinarily, one of these openings was used more often 
than the others. 

There was considerable variation in the size and shape of the 
singing grounds, but they were similar in other respects. A detailed 
description of a typical singing ground will illustrate the type used 
in the barrens area: 

Woodcock No. 3 used three small openings as singing grounds. 
These closely associated, but distinctly separate, small areas were 
grass-covered and fairly level. Each was surrounded by a dense 
growth of scrub oak, panicled dogwood, and hazelnut, 2 to 4 feet 
in height. The primary singing ground—covered mostly with short 
grasses and numerous scattered scrub oak and panicled dogwood 
stems, 6 to 12 inches high—was 24 feet wide and 42 feet long. Two 
similar, but less frequently used, open areas were a short distance 
from the primary singing ground. One of these auxiliary areas, 10 
feet wide and 13 feet long, was 45 feet southwest of the main 
singing ground; the other grassy area, which was 11 feet by 14 feet, 
was 100 feet to the south. 


Measurements of 40 primary singing grounds on the barrens area 
showed that the average size of the openings was 21 by 37 feet 
(figure 3). The largest opening was 47 feet wide and 54 feet long; 
the smallest was 5 feet by 12 feet. Aldous (1938) states that in 
Maine the minimum size appeared to be about 66 feet square, 
although one was located in a narrow logging road. A comparison 
of the dimensions indicates that the singing grounds in the barrens 
area were exceptionally small. 


Forty-five singing male woodcocks were observed on the 950-acre 
tract. The maximum breeding population on the area was not 
determined, but it was found that on the study area there was one 
singing male to about every 21 acres of available singing ground 
territory. It would be a simple matter to determine the total 
population of woodcocks on the area by doubling the number of 
singing males if they were definitely known to be monogamous. 
Evidence was obtained, however, which indicated that woodcocks 
may at times be polygamous. 


On the barrens area there was an abundance of open areas 
suitable for singing grounds, and each male woodcock probably 
had his choice of a large number. Many openings, apparently 
identical to those used as singing grounds, were not occupied. 
The shortest distance between any two singing grounds was 215 
yards. In Maine, Aldous and Mendall (1939) found that two males 
were singing only 70 yards apart. For convenience the distances 
between singing grounds were grouped into 50-yard variation 
classes. Of 38 measured in the barrens area, four were 200 to 250 
yards apart; six, 250 to 300; ten, 300 to 350; seven, 350 to 400; three, 
400 to 450; and eight, over 450 yards apart. There were several 
unused openings between the more widely separated singing 
grounds, but the reason for their vacancy was not determined. 

Lack of a suitable bait has retarded the development of methods 
of trapping ,woodcocks. Because they exhibit certain territorial 
claims during courtship activities, it was thought that males on a 
Singing ground might fight. It occurred to the writers that, if this 
were true, a mounted male bird placed on a singing ground might 
be useful as a bait for trapping. 


To test the reactions of the singing males to such a decoy, a 


mounted male woodcock was placed on a. known singing ground 


before the evening flight period. The decoy was mounted in a 
standing position, and the wires protruding from the feet were 
thrust into the ground to hold it firmly in place. The observer, 
concealed in the shrubs 25 feet from the decoy, was able to see 
the general movements of the male bird at all times. 


The decoy was first noticed by the singing male at the conclusion 
of his third flight song. Instead of peenting in the usual manner, 
the male raised his wings to a vertical position over his back, and, 
uttering the “took-oo” note, approached the decoy. The expected 
attempt to drive off the intruder did not take place. Four times 
before his next flight song, the male tried to copulate with the 
mounted bird. While on the back of the decoy, the male con- 
tinually fluttered his wings but stopped the “took-oo” note, which 
he had repeated constantly up to this time. At the close of the 
evening singing activities, the male had made 27 flight songs and 
had attempted 21 times to copulate with the decoy. 


The reactions of numerous other male woodcocks to similar 
decoys continued to be amorous. All males, however, were not 
readily inclined to accept the decoy, and a few birds continued 
their normal routine in its presence. When traps were placed 
under the decoys, 52 percent of the 31 males observed readily 
attempted to copulate with the decoys, 13 percent attempted copula- 
tion after an initial indifference, and 22 percent showed no interest 
in the mounted birds. The remaining 13 percent failed to see the 
decoys, which were misplaced. 


After desirable reactions to the decoys were observed, a series 
of experiments with various traps was begun. The trap shown in 
figure 4 was considered most satisfactory after 14 singing males had 
been caught. Enlarged jaws were added to a No. 3 steel jump 
trap by welding %-inch wire, bent in a semicircular shape, to the 
ends of the original jaws. The enlarged jaws were then covered 
with gill netting. To hold the pan of the trap tightly against the 
small wooden block placed beneath it, a rubber band was stretched 
between the pan and the base of the trap. When the block was 
removed by pulling an attached cord, the rubber band pulled the 
pan down and released the trap. The decoy was placed in the 
center of the enlarged jaws and facing away from the pan of the 
trap. 

Singing males often left their singing grounds to chase other 
woodcocks flying low over the area. They also flew to the “peents” 
of other birds, presumably females, on the edges of the singing 
grounds. From these observations, attempts to call singing males 
to misplaced traps and decoys evolved. Although the “peents” 
produced by the writers varied among themselves and were notice- 
ably different from those of the woodcocks, all the writers were 
successful in calling some males. Nine of the 24 males called 
responded to the false “peents”, and these birds often came within 
3 feet of the observers. The woodcocks uttered the cackling note 
when flying toward the source of the “peents”, real or imitation, 
and readily attempted to copulate when the decoys were seen. 

Trapping and tagging did not affect the mating performances of 
the males. They usually returned to the singing grounds to finish 
their flight songs within 5 minutes after they were banded and 
released. 


Information obtained by trapping male woodcocks on singing 
grounds may be twofold. Migration routes and seasonal move- 
ments, which as yet are only generally known. may become 


(Continued on Page 30) 





A woodcock singing ground, 
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~ The Struggle for Existence 


(Continued from Page 11) 


And to the sportsman: Remember the struggle for existence be- 
fore emitting a grumble about lack of game or fish. As stated 
before in this article, dumping carloads of game, no matter how 
much game, is not the answer to better hunting. Nature with her 
law of eternal struggle for existence will allow only a certain 
limited amount of game in a territory. Over-stocking will only 
result in Nature putting the pressure on to stamp out surplus 
individuals. Nature does not, cannot take into consideration that 


1rneans less killing. That means game preserves. 
ever vital, is only a drop in the bucket. 


The Game Commission’s refuge policy is commendable. Again 
Pennsylvania leads the conservation trail. 
possibilities for evil. During hunting season countless game js 
driven into havens. But remember the animals follow food. The 
fox, the weasel and the wildcat will follow in the wake of their 
prey and unless controlled will propagate and flourish. Predators 
will have to be controlled on refuges to do the utmost amount of 
good for the sportsman. 


“more guys hunt now than years ago, and more license money 


means more money for stocking purposes.” 


change her laws. The weak must die. 


One can’t battle the forces of Nature with easy success. 
That means curbed seasons. 


operation is the salvation. 


Nature has less wild 
territory now than ever to harbor her children, and she will never 


Co- 


That great care. 


Stocking, how. 


But even here lies 


Delve into forest and wildlife management and you delve into 
an almost hopelessly intricate but fascinating study. Likewise bh. 
assured that mismanagement of forests and wildlife will not be 
long in showing, for Nature is quick to respond. The balance of 
Nature is a temperamental thing, and must be handled with 


BABES IN THE WOODS 


(Continued from Page 3) 

issued in the United States. Their accident 
report shows 45 fatal accidents, 336 non-fatal 
accidents, or a total of 381 hunting accidents. 
Analysis shows that this means one fatal 
accident for every 13,363 licensed hunters 
and one non-fatal accident for every 1,790 
licensed hunters. 

Let’s look at these fatal accidents in one 
state. 

Out of the total of 45, 24 were self-inflicted 
and 21 were inflicted by others. Of the non- 
fatal accidents, 59 were self-inflicted and 277 
inflicted by others. Added up this means 83 
self-inflicted and 298 “accidental”—78% of 
the accidents caused by other than the in- 
dividuals themselves. 

The victims showed 149 under the age 
of 21 years and 232 over that age, a percent- 
age of 39 and 61. Of those inflicting the in- 
juries, 68 or 23% were caused by persons 
under 21 years of age and 220 by persons 
over 21 years of age; plus 10 by persons un- 
known. 

Fifty-two of the accidents occurred while 
hunting large game and 329 while hunting 
small game. On the other hand, in the fatal 
accidents, 49% occurred while hunting large 
game and 51% while hunting small game. 

These reports indicate plenty of pure care- 
lessness. Shotguns caused 331 of the acci- 
dents, rifles 48, and revolvers 1. Of these 
accidents, 134 occurred in open fields, 103 in 
brush, 61 each in open and dense woodlands, 
one in a conveyance, 4 in camp, 9 on woods 
roads, and 8 on public highways. 

Some 249 of the accidents occurred while 
the victims were standing, 24 while bending 
over, 95 while walking, 5 while entering a 
car, and 8 under varied conditions. 

Pennsylvania even considered the weather 
in investigating their hunting accidents. Some 
307 occurred in clear weather, 23 in rain, 12 
in snow, 7 in fog, 22 on cloudy days, 7 at 
dusk, and 3 after dark. 

The victim himself is frequently respons- 
ible for accidents. Clothing is very definitely 
a contributing cause. Hunters wear mis- 
cellaneous types of equipment in the woods. 
Some of them dress in suitable bright red; 
others in somber dark affairs which can be 
mistaken for almost anything. 

Of Pennsylvania’s 381 accidents, 198 of the 
victims wore no red whatever, 84 wore a red 


cap, 27 wore a red back on their jackets, 
72 wore a combination of red caps and red 
backs. Thus it can be seen that only 48% 
of the victims wore any form of red, whereas 
52% had no distinguishing colors. 

When this here writing chap goes into the 
woods, he looks like a movie conception of 
a volunteer fireman, wearing a bright red 
cap and jacket and usually bright red 
breeches of a hue quite popular with the gals 
in their fancy ski suits. He wants to be 
seen—-not guessed about and shot at. 

In the figures given above there is no 
particular reason to pick on Pennsylvania 
except that Pennsylvania is sufficiently prog- 
ressive to analyze thoroughly their accidents 
in the hope that they may profit by it. Other 
states have their proportion of accidents, 





Bill Douglas, well known Dauphin County sports- 
man and skeet ace asks, ‘‘Did this ever happen to 
you’’? 


most of them having more, considering the 
number of licenses issued, than the very 
excellent game state above-mentioned. 

This survey that we started is proving 
helpful to the various states. In a great many 
cases it stimulated Fish & Game Commis. 
sions to demand that their game wardens 
and other investigators report the excuses 
given by individuals causing accidents. In 
other cases, it brought about far more com- 
plete requirements for future investigations 
than the past has offered. 

In this same year of 1937, South Dakota 
reported only 4 accidents, all of which oc- 
curred out of the hunting season by persons 
hunting. 

Missouri keeps no record of hunting acci- 
dents and they have no state law to suspend 
licenses and report that criminal action is 
very seldom taken. That’s a nice state to live 
in. If you don’t like some chap, talk him 
into going hunting, then bop him in the 
woods and you are safe. 

Montana also keeps no record but does 
have a law requiring hunters to wear bright 
colored clothing. 

Nebraska was interested in the survey but 
had no record of accidetns. 

New Hampshire had 8 accidents, only 1 
of which was a case of the victim being mis- 
taken for game. The other 7 were careless- 
ness in gun handling but were not self- 
inflicted. The one mistaken identity case 
showed that the victim was wearing a grey 
cap, tan jacket, dark grey pants, black stock- 
ings, and leather-toped rubber boots. Did he 
or did he not invite that bullet? 

New Jersey reported 22 accidents. No data 
was available on them. In hunting deer they 
permit only the use of shotguns with buck- 
shot instead of rifles. There is no control of 
such a charge and the persons making that 
peculiar law are more or less indirectly re- 
sponsible for the accidents. I’ve seen too 
many tests of buskshot. 

In New Mexico, they had 4 accidents, 3 
of which were self-inflicted and one mis- 
taken identity.” Investigators reported that 
the victim wore a red cap, red bandanna, and 
a red shirt; over the shirt and bandanna, he 
wore a brown leather jacket. 

Alabama had 17 accidents, 4 of which were 
mistaken identity and the remainder were 
either carelessness or self-inflicted. The 
authorities had no data on clothing. 
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Apparently, the great State of California 
had no interest in hunting accidents. Two 
letters addressed to them brought no re- 
sponse whatever. 

New York State acknowledged the re- 
quest for information, promised it, but 
despite several requests, never got around to 
fulfilling the promise. 

North Carolina reported 57 accidents, 4 of 
which were caused by mistaken identity and 
1 victims in this case wore dark clothing. 


More and more throughout the investiga- 
tion did the matter of clothing appear to be 
prominent. Ohio reported two cases of mis- 
taken identity, both wearing grey clothing. 
Oregon had seven accidents with three cases 
of mistaken identity, two of which were 
dressed in dark clothing. The other chap had 
a red cap, red shirt, and a red and grey 
sweater. 

Rhode Island came through with a report 
of three accidents, two being mistaken ident- 
ity and both wearing light brown clothing. 


al 


The State of Washington reported 15 acci- 
dents, involving 3 red hats, 2 red shirts, 5 
dark grey hats, 3 dark or grey coats, 5 dark 
or grey shirts, and 8 dark or grey pants. 


Wyoming submitted one of the most unique 
reports. They indicated that they had had 
no serious accidents since 1929. The law there 
requires bright red cloth on the hat at least 
18 inches square. Furthermore, Wyoming has 
open country where the bright color can be 
seen for some distance. 

Further analysis of these reports reveals 
some interesting cases of mistaken identity. 


Ohio reports that two chaps wearing grey 
clothing were mistaken for squirrels and 
were wounded. One hunter wearing a grey 
sweater shoved his arm out in back of a tree 
to rest it on a branch. He got a bullet in it. 


Does a man look like a squirrel? That’s 
not such a foolish question. In wandering 
through dense wood growth, only a portion 
of the body can be seen and one can ap- 
preciate that this might appear to be a squir- 
rel running along on a low branch, particu- 
larly to the hunter seeking squirrels. An 
optical illusion frequently presents itself. 


North Carolina reported that three persons 
were mistaken for deer and one mistaken 
for a squirrel. All of these victims wore 
dark colored clothing completely devoid of 
red. 


Back a few paragraphs in the discussion 
of New Mexico’s hunting accidents,, you will 
note reference to one case of mistaken iden- 
tity. New Mexico reported through the state 
game wardens as follows: 


“The party who did the shooting never 
would make any excuse or statement to those 
who questioned him. The New Mexico game 
laws do not have any section covering such 
accidents, if they may be considered acci- 
dents,” 

Self-inflicted accidents? 
caused? 


How are they 


Would you feel very comfortable if some- 
one you didn’t like pointed a gun in your 
face and you could see his trigger finger 
twitching and aching to touch off the lethal 
charge? No? 

Then why does the hunter crawl through a 
fence or beneath a blow-down in the woods 
dragging his gun by the muzzle with said 
muzzle pointed directly at him with the pos- 
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Killed in the vicinity of Spartansburg, Crawford County, by Walter W. Simonds. 
Mr. Simonds is assistant Professor of Forest Extension at Pennsylvania 


190 Ibs. hog-dressed. 
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Hoffman, Center Daily Times, State College. 


It weighed 


State College. 


sibility of the trigger or other parts of the 
mechanism catching on something and thus 
creating an accidental discharge? 


Did you ever carry your gun so that in 
rough going if you should fall down, the gun 
muzzle might get mixed up with your anat- 
omy while the trigger was being touched off? 
Why? Do you stand a loaded gun beside a 
round, smooth-barked tree so that it could 
fall down and be accidentally discharged in 
your direction? 


Safety in the woods with firearms requires 
the application of common sense. This hunt- 
ing accident problem is one involving every 
individual in the woods, whether he be care- 
less or not. He may use safety precautions 
himself but some other individual might get 
careless. Use the same intelligence you 
would use behind the wheel of a car or in 
crossing a street on foot. The chap who tries 
to navigate around a busy city street through 
heavy traffic and does not take pains to use 
his eyes, doesn’t live very long. 


Use plenty of bright colored clothing. It 
will not scare game. Did you know, for in- 
stance, that deer are color blind and that 
they are no more frightened of a bright red 
jacket than a soft grey or dull black jacket? 
It is movement and suspicious action which 
frighten most wildlife. A red cap is very 
little protection. Many times in walking 
through the woods only a portion of the body 
is visible. Some hunters will shoot at any- 
thing they may see and some hunters are 
worse than that in that they will shoot at a 
rustle in the bushes. 


Don’t wear white in the woods. Don’t 
carry a white handkerchief. Red handker- 
chiefs and red bandannas can be readily 
obtained for the hunting trip. A man with 
brown or tan clothing, reaching into a hip 
pocket to withdraw a white handkerchief in 
the woods looks suspiciously like the south 
end of a deer headed north. It’s an invita- 
tion for a bullet. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Snyder County, which had been selected as a 
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Tacking up signs on one of the many State Game Propagating areas established last year. 
(Continued from Page 5) 
Program” and the sixth edition of 10,000 


copies of bulletin No. 11, “More Food for 
Upland Game” were distributed to sports- 
men and interested landowners. Several 
thousand colored posters designed to increase 
interest in wildlife food planting and protec- 
tion from forest fires also were prepared and 
distributed widely. 

Regular maintenance work was also car- 
ried on in connection with State Game Lands 
and Refuges including the mowing and post- 
ing of refuge lines, cooperation with the De- 
partment of Forest and Waters in controlling 
forest fires, marking of boundary lines on 
State Game Lands, maintenance of roads and 
trails for protection and administration, 
maintenance of more than twenty buildings 
comprising Refuge Keepers headquarters, 
and other miscellaneous projects. 


Research 

Research also played a very important part 
in the program last year, and the Commis- 
sion was able to extend its work in this field 
under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act, which provides that seventy-five percent 
of the total costs of approved projects be 
borne by the Federal Government. The pro- 
jects conducted under the Federal Aid Act 
include: 

1. The completion, in August 1939. of a 
one year survey of the fur resources of 


sample area considered representative of the 
state as a whole. A survey report of this 
study will soon be printed and distributed. 
Work on other phases of the study is being 
continued, while a second project was begun 
in November. The latter is concerned speci- 
fically with the muskrat and the food habits 
of red and gray foxes and the common skunk. 


2. The undertaking of a five-year deer 
breeding experiment in September 1939. This 
will eventually embrace a herd of approxi- 
mately two hundred individuals. It is de- 
signed to furnish definite information on the 
breeding potential of the species, as well as 
the effect of varied food conditions upon the 
sex-ratio of the progeny. 

3. The inauguration, in October 1939, of a 
five-year study designed to furnish informa- 
tion as to the best techniques to be followed 
in improving food and cover conditions for 
small game. This study will involve basic 
research both in the field and in the labora- 
tory. 

4. The establishment, in July 1939, of a 
wildlife experiment station on lands imme- 
diately adjacent to the Loyalsock State Game 
Farm. 


In addition to the above program the Com- 
mission has continued its cooperation with 
Pennsylvania State College and the Bureau 


of Biological Survey in the operation of the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at State College. This organization jg 
engaged in a general program of game Te 
search. Also, during the summer months a 
study designed to discover the incidence of 
tularemia in native Pennsylvania birds and 
mammals was inaugurated by the School of 
Animal Pathology of the University of Penn. 
sylvania. In this the Commission Cooperates 
by helping to supply specimens for examina. 
tion. 


The principal activities carried on with the 
Commission’s own funds include: 


1. A program involving the banding of 
game birds and the tagging of certain mam. 
mals, was carried through its fourth seasop 
last year. Over 90,000 specimens have been 
marked and released. The returns from these 
have exceeded 3,500. 


2. Last year also marked the completion 
of an intensive two-year study of the food 
habits of Pennsylvania hawks and owls. Over 
3,200 specimens were examined. A detailed 
report of the investigation is now being pre. 
pared for publication. A summary of the first 
year’s work was published in 1938, 


3. The past year also marked the fourth 
season in which the operation of three con- 
trolled shooting areas was carried on. These 
check areas are designed to furnish detailed 
information on the recreational production, 
both in the form of hunting hours and in 
game harvested, which may be expected from 
representative land areas. A report on the 
results obtained from the first two years’ 
work was presented in 1937, while the four 
year report will shortly be prepared. 


4. A series of experiments in physiological 
ecology made possible with the aid of speci- 
ally designed laboratory apparatus construct- 
ed in 1938 was continued last year. These 
experiments concern habitat requirements, 
winter-killing, racial differences and similar 
problems. One bulletin and a series of shorter 
articles covering these experiments were 
published during the year. 


5. A detailed ecological study of Wildwood 
Park, a State Game Propagation Area at 
Harrisburg, was conducted and will be con- 
tinued in 1940. This project is designed to 
furnish greatly needed information on preda- 
tion, the results of restocking, and similar 
problems. 

Other activities included field surveys per- 
taining to deer, Hungarian partridges and 
other species, together with the investigation 
of disease problems at the State Game Farms 
and incidental work of a related nature. 


Game Propagation 
Game propagation also plays an important 
part in the Commission’s program and thous 
ands of ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail 
and wild turkeys were produced and shipped 
from the Game Farms as follows: 


Total Shipped—Game Farms 


Ringneck Pheasants, adult & young... 3433 
Ringneck Pheasants, six weeks old... 12,889 


Ringneck Pheasants, day old .......-: 21,871 

Bobwhite Quail, adult & young...... 6,300 

Bobwhite Quail, six weeks old to 
| i 1,584 
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The Commission also purchased consider- 
able game for restocking purposes last year, 
including 20,328 ringnesk pheasants, 9,972 
Hungarian partridges, 148 bobwhite quail, 
68,592 cottontail rabbits, and 161 raccoons. 
Relatively few genuine Northern bobwhite 
quail were available for spring delivery but 
the Commission has. been successful in pur- 
chasing over 9,000 of these birds for delivery 
this coming spring. 

The trapping program was also greatly ex- 
panded, 22,980 rabbits, 1,820 ringneck. pheas- 
ants, 63 bobwhite quail, 56 raccoons, and 862 
squirrels having been removed from areas 
where no hunting is allowed and released on 
lands where hunting is permitted. 

Five more special wild turkey areas were 
established, bringing the total to fourteen— 
ten as mating areas and four as stocking 
areas. 

The cooperative propagation program be- 
tween sportsmen’s organizations and the 
Commission was greatly improved and ex- 
panded. Three trained propagators from the 
Game Farms advised and assisted sportsmen 
in this program and it proved quite success- 
ful. 

The Loyalsock Game Farm was also im- 
proved and expanded to permit more efficient 
operation and higher production of birds. The 
Commission also approved the expansion of 
its bobwhite quail production program at the 
Fisher Game Farm to a maximum of 20,500 
birds annually. 

A complete examination and selection of 
breeding stock on several farms was carried 
on and the finest Chinese ringnecks and 
Northern bobwhite quail attainable were 
selected and purchased for the purpose of im- 
proving the strain. 


Game Released 


Approximately 150,000 pieces of game were 
released in the Commonwealth last year in- 
cluding 37,161 pheasants, 6,107 quail, 221 
ducks, 217 raccoons, 471 Chuckar partridges, 


Thousands of ringneck pheasants are held for spring release. 
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9,972 Hungarian partridges, 867 wild turkeys, 
34 geese, 91,572 rabbits, and 862 squirrels. 


Game Protection 

Quite a few game law violations occur 
every year, and 1939 was no exception. Field 
officers brought 4,026 prosecutions and col- 
lected $87,946.97 in penalties last year. 

Every year some landowners have damage 
to farm crops, orchards, and nurseries by 
deer. Here again 1939 was no exception, 
consequently the Commission supplied 2,025 
rods of deer fence costing $3,250.22 in an 
effort to satisfy these complaints. These de- 
mands were much lower than prior to the 
1938 doe season. 

The Commission also received 24 claims 
for payment of damages by bears to live- 
stock, poultry, and bees. These claims 
covered the killing of 1 heifer, 33 sheep, 3 
hogs, and the destruction of 7 beehives, for 
which the claimants asked $446.31. All claims 
were paid except 3 covering the killing of 3 
sheep. 


Miscellaneous Activities 


Bounty claims during the year totaled 
20,309 These claims amounted to $60,137.50 
and were paid for the killing of 43,159 
weasels, 9,318 gray foxes, 608 great horned 
owls, and 80 goshawks. 

Over 1200 special permits were issued by 
the Commission last year. These are sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Kind of No. Permits 
Permits Issued 
CE h Teor ieee Walle Ga etere & 183 
BOUTS TOVOGGGE Sn baci cc cee awaccen 2 
fs ee ae 13 
Pr ooh 5-0. des Ges oe Coo R OS 200 
CN ics a xc ceis cd wa ce eae ae oats 20 
Fur Dealer’s, Employe’s Permits... 44 
Resident Fur Dealer’s ($10.00).... 410 
Non-Resident Fur Dealer’s ($50.00) 24 
AMEN shia. v a 8c eae de ewe Ke 132 
MM ERI oo 5 00: os cree Kin ale cele aus 41 
pr ee oe 46 
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Regulated Shooting Grounds ...... 13 
Frost: Fitmtie GAU kc. os ee cede 18 
eee TH. oso eRk cas HeCLLG 3 
I ils << aac hss Seto renee 58 
1OHeb SS hee 1207 
Education 


Considerable stress was placed on educa- 
tion during the past year, lectures and motion 
pictures having been presented at over 500 
meetings having a total attendance of well 
over 200,000 persons. 


Special efforts were made to have staff 
employes appear before the schools and farm 
groups, but they also attended many sports- 
men’s meetings, picnics, and field days. 

Over 6,000 feet of 16mm colored motion 
pictures were prepared and released. Each 
field administrative division was equipped 
with a motion picture projector, screen and 
films, and from now on these offices will 
supplement the work of the Harrisburg office, 
thereby more widely extending the visual 
program. New motion picture subjects pre- 
pared and released last year include wild 
turkey hunting, winter feeding, muskrat 
trapping, wildcat trapping, Pennsylvania song 
and insectivorous birds, the history of wild- 
life conservation in Pennsylvania, the birds 
of prey, and a variety of miscellaneous sub- 
ects pertaining to wildlife and its manage- 
ment. 


Several new bulletins were prepared and 
distributed including 100,000 copies of “Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife’, which covers the early 
and present history of the Commission, and 
which is profusely illustrated with many 
color plates of birds and mammals, fur-bear- 
ing mammals and predatory mammals. A bul- 
letin on the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary 
and Museum containing many colored illus- 
trations of ducks was also prepared and dis- 
tributed, and a second edition of Pennsyl- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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THEN AND NOW 


ENNSYLVANIA has an area of 45,000 square miles. The eastern 

portion, known as the Atlantic slope, is largely undulating and 
hilly; the central is mountainous; while the western is made up of 
table-lands. The state is naturally a favorable one for game, which 
at one time was very plentiful, but which was largely diminished 
by commercial, manufacturing, and mining enterprises. Its geo- 
graphical location, too, made it a favorable place for market- 
hunters, who helped materially deplete the supply. 


The records of the late Dr. B. H. Warren, former state ornithol- 
ogist, show the number of deer killed during the season of 1895-96 
as follows: Potter county, 1895-96, twenty-five deer; Schuylkill, 
1896, two; Snyder, 1895-96, from five to ten; Venango, 1895-96, 
probably fifty, later returns say five or six were killed in 1896; 
Warren, 1895-96, at least twenty-five; Wyoming, a few killed in 
the western part; Luzerne, 1895-96, eight; Monroe, about fifteen; 
Adams, about fifty in 1896; Mifflin, 1896, twelve to fifteen; Franklin, 
1896, probably thirty or forty; Clearfield, twenty-five; in Lebanon 
deer were formerly quite abundant, but they are scarce now, only 
five or six being taken each year; in Fulton a few deer are killed 
annually; Tioga has a special law protecting deer for three years; 
the last deer reported killed in York county was in 1873; in 
Diamond valley, Huntingdon county, eleven were killed in 1896. 
Eight years ago about seventy were taken in this valley. 


Black bears are by no means rare; about 150 are killed annually. 
The bay lynx or wildcat is common in many counties; in fact, 
these destructive animals are increasing in some sections. Accord- 
ing to the records, as many as one hundred are taken annually 
by hunters in some of the counties. Raccoons are common, and 
are reported to do considerable damage in the cornfields in some 
sections; they are also said to destroy multitudes of brook trout 
when the streams are low. Opossums are very numerous in some 
of the southern counties. Otters are rare; probably not over 
twenty-five are taken annually. Mink are numerous about the 
water-courses; they are destructive to fish and poultry. Muskrats 
are common, and in some sections do great damage in cornfields. 
Groundhogs or woodchucks are abundant in many places, and are 
the cause of much annoyance. Gray and black squirrels are found 
everywhere. The foxsquirrel is rare, and is restricted to a few 
localities, being found chiefly in Cumberland, Juniata, Dauphin, 
and Mifflin counties. 


The feathered game consists of wild turkeys, grouse, woodcock, 
quail, snipe, and plover of several varieties. Waterfowl of nearly 
all the migratory kinds are found. Rail shooting is good, and 
marshbirds are plentiful. Earnest efforts to restock depleted covers 
with quail have not met with deserved success; the severe winters 
have proved disastrous to the imported birds. Wild turkeys are 
fairly common in Juniata, Dauphin, Centre, Union, Snyder, Bed- 
ford, and Blair counties, and are sometimes observed elsewhere. 
Ruffed grouse are found generally throughout the state, except in 
some of the southeastern and southwestern counties. The best 
counties for grouse shooting are Forest, Elk, Potter, Clearfield, 
Wayne, Bradford, Centre, Union, Clinton, Lycoming, Luzerne, Pike, 
Cameron, Monroe, Susquehanna, Tioga, Warren, Jefferson, and 
Cambria. Wilson’s or English snipe are quite plentiful about the 
meadowlands during spring migrations. Probably the best locality 
for snipe shooting is in northwestern Pennsylvania, in the vicinity 
of Lake Erie, in Crawford and Erie counties. During the spring 
and fall migrations there is very good shooting on the Susquehanna 
River, from Sunbury to Havre DeGrace, Md. At this time there 
is very good shooting at Presque Isle bay, Lake Erie. Rail (sora) 
and reedbird shooting is quite good along the Delaware River in 
September. 


Quail shooting for the last two or three years, owing to the 
severe winters, has not been very good except in some few locali- 
ties. Shorebirds are some years quite plentiful, during migrations, 
about Lake Erie’s shores. Ruffed grouse have their number. During 
the season of 1896 at least 2,000 were shot in this county, where 
one pothunter captured about 700. The same may be said of Tioga 
county. It is reported that market-hunters sent to New York dur- 
ing the season of 1895 over $5.000 worth of grouse, Wayne county 
has yielded many grouse and woodcock; it is said about 10,000 
grouse were shot in this county during the season of 1896. West- 
moreland county yielded about $1,000 worth of game in 1896, con- 
sisting chiefly of wild turkeys, grouse, quail, rabbits, and squirrels. 


Five merchants in Wilkes-Barre, from October 1895, to Janu 
1897, sold 3,500 grouse, all, or nearly all, of which were killed jn 
Luzerne and the neighboring counties. One Luzerne county hunter 
is stated to have marketed about 1,200 grouse, killed in that ang 
neighboring counties. York county formerly contained a great 
deal of game. A few years ago fully $8,000 worth was annually 
shipped from this county, but market-shooting has greatly reduced 
the game. From five townships in York county in 1896 there Were 
sent to the market 1,800 quail, 2,800 rabbits, and 3,000 wild ducks, 
In 1896, from September 1 to December 31, inclusive, a firm in 
Susquehanna county purchased 3,000 grouse, 1,500 quail, 30,000 
squirrels, and a large number of rabbits (40,000 or 50,000), which 
were sent to New York. The value of the game marketed in 1896 
from Bradford county is given as fully $16,000. Three gunners jp 
the northeastern part are said to have sold 540 grouse during the 
season. Gray squirrels were very numerous in Bradford county 
in recent seasons, and thousands of these animals were killed ang 
sold. 


Copied from tne book entitled, “Where to Hunt American Game” 
Published by United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass., in 1898. ; 

Sent to the Pennsylvania Game News by J. Henry Werbeach, Fair. 
port Harbor, Ohio. 


The Mail Bag 


“I’ve hunted since I’m twelve years old in Pennsylvania, Arizona, 
and California, from the mouth of the Amazon River to the western 
siopes of the Andes Mountains, in Bolivia, Peru, and Brazil, but 
I never saw such cool and deliberate shooting as my thirteen year 
old daughter Betty did on the first of December last—her first 
deer hunt. 





“Its 10 A. M. and we are going along quietly. Two shots ring 
out nearby and we stand alert ready for that anticipated appear- 
ance of a big buck. Out of the spruce he comes making about 4 
feet to each jump. I saw him first. Bang! says my 30-40 but he 
never flinched. Out steps this thirteen year old girl and starts 
pumping her 25-35. Down he goes at the first shot, up again, an- 
other shot and down he goes again. He goes about 50 yards into 
the brush and out he comes into a little clearing with this young 
lady right on him blazing away, this time with a fatal shot through 
the neck. 


Brush and rock cubby set for the taking of fur-bearing animals. 
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“All this time I’m just standing by enjoying the performance. 
you see I have no boys. Well, during this time Mr. Buck made 
gbout a 150 yard circle. He’s down for good now. So, I hobble 
over—I've just got one good leg—and take a post mortem on him. 
He’s a 12 pointer with a perfect rack. He has two shots in the left 
front shoulder, one front leg badly hit, two points shattered on one 
rack, and that wonderful neck shot. She fired seven shots and 
never hesitated or waited for any instructions from me, who has 
been coming to this same bit of deer country for seven years, and 
still looking for my buck. 

“fm 55 and enjoy the woods, game or no game, and expect to 
follow the trail for many years to come. No big game expedition 
ever went to Africa and had a better time than me just hunting 
in Pennsylvania. All I need is a nice piece of woods, a dog, a good 
companion, and I’m hunting.”—Geo. Birkel of Baden, Pa. 


“I am sending you a copy of the Galeton Leader-Dispatch, giving 
an account of the open season on anterless deer in that section, 
and I agree with them on most all points except the exam for 
hunter’s license, and here is my reason. 

“Anticipation and expectation are greater than realization and 
a great many hunters work themselves into a fever of excitement 
over the prospect of getting game that they are not normal by 
the time they reach the hunting grounds, and I know of no method 
that would state the exact condition of said hunters mind at all 
time. Now if you exam a half million hunters and pronounce 
them safe and sane at the time, arm and equip them for hunting, 
turn them loose in a small area after deer and you would find that 
keen competition and excitement would produce at least a quarter 
of a million maniacs. My opinion is open season on anterless deer 
should be all over the state or not at all, as that would spread the 
hunters out and there would be less maniacs, as competition would 
not be so keen, the space not so crowded and less danger all 
around.”—John M. Gaylor, Wellsboro. 


The following letter was received from J. F. Grubb, Branch- 
ton, Pa. 

“This spring a man by the name of R. C. Christy and his son 
were sledding mine posts out of the woods for me. About the 
middle of the forenoon I thought I would drive out and see how 
they were getting along. Upon arriving I found Mr. Christy and 
his son out at the road with a load of posts. He said to me, “Did 
you see those two big snakes lying on the road?” I told him I 
had not but on investigating I found a couple of large blacksnakes. 


“Here is the story. While unloading a load of posts they heard a 
little rabbit squealing. Mr. Christy said to his son that it was either 





Box set for the taking of weasels, 


a weasel or a snake and to be careful as it was hard to say just 
what kind of snake it might be. Upon investigating they found not 
one snake but two. These snakes were laying over a nest of 
small rabbits. One of the snakes had a rabbit in its coils, and I 
believe that was the one that was doing the squealing. A couple 
more of the rabbits were out of the nest and although did not 
have their eyes open managed to run into the tall grass. 

“Mr. Christy and his son took the two snakes out on the road and 
dispatched them. He then showed me the nest and reached into it 
and took the remaining rabbits out and held them in his hands. 
The little fellows made no effort to escape, neither did they squeal. 
I was somewhat worried for fear this would cause the mother 
rabbit to abandon them as I had heard that statement made several 
times. I figured the little ones that had gotten away from the nest 
could never find their way back because their eyes were closed. 

“A day or two later I went past this place and I was very much 
surprised and pleased to find a full nest of rabbits, the missing 
ones having been returned I suppose by their mother. They seemed 
to be none the worse for their experience. I visited them again 
shortly before they were big enough to ieave the nest, and then 
the last time I stopped I found only the empty nest, Mr. Christy 
told me about plowing out a nest of little rabbits, and when we 
found what he had done he dug a hole and placed the rabbits 
neatly in the hole he had dug. The mother rabbit raised them as 
if nothing had happened. I am writing this for two reasons. First 
to show what a little help at the right time can do towards pro- 
ducing more game; second, to show up the blacksnake as the 
killer I know him to be. Too many people seem to hold them as 
something sacred and not to be harmed. I kill him and his 
cousin the watersnake whenever I get the opportunity. 


CROWS « « « By Jack Miner 


S I look back over my thirty-five years of lecture career (I am 

now seventy-five) I doubt if any other individual has attend- 
ed more conservation meetings than I have; from Florida to 
Alaska, from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island, as well as making 
seven trips in five years across Canada. In all this travel the one 
big thing I have noticed has been that the entire theme of the 
discussions and resolutions has been in regards to curtailing the 
shooting; namely, shorter open seasons, shorter shooting hours 
each day, smaller bag limits, and other restrictions, all of which 
have had their place. 


I would not utter a word against such discussions but what I 
cannot understand is that there is all this talk about controlling 
man’s killing desire, and practically no resolution or discussion in 
regards to controlling crows, vermin, and other natural enemies of 
our game birds when I honestly believe that the crow alone destroys 
more game than the hunters’ gun. Living here in Canada where 
the ducks and other game birds nest I again say that I honestly 
believe the crow is far more responsible for keeping down the duck 
population by eating their eggs than the hunters’ gun, to say 
nothing about the destruction caused by hawks, owls, weasels, and 
other natural enemies; and, as I said above, practically nothing is 
said or done about it in comparison to regulations controlling 
man’s killing. I know one man in Western Canada who found 
21 duck nests and 19 were destroyed by crows. Think of it! 


When I mention control of game’s natural enemies, one school 
of thought at once throws out the argument of “Balancing Nature.” 
In reply to this I feel that the Creator put bird and animal life 
here for man’s use and control, and that when he takes game birds 
for food such as ducks, geese, pheasants, quail, and such like then 
it is up to him to control or reduce their enemies to the same 
proportion; but man has not done this. Man’s attention has been 
on shooting the birds that are good to eat and he has allowed their 
enemies to increase well out of proportion. 


In the 19th Century the Passenger Pigeon was here in countless 
niillions. They are now extinct. Then to hold out the “Balance of 
Nature” argument of some men let me say that crows and other 
enemies should have been decreased to the same extent but they 
were not. They have increased all out of proportion and are 
living on our other valuable bird life. When I say “valuable bird 
life’ I mean bird life that the Creator meant for man’s food, and 
valuable weed-seed and insect-destroying birds which in their way 
are valuable to man. 

Man is Nature’s first assistant or God’s Vice-roy. Let us use the 
brains God has given us. 
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FEBRUARy 


The Passenger Pigeon 


(Continued from Page 8) 

given to this bird by Linnaeus was Ectopistes migratorius. It was 
about as large as our domestic pigeon, but longer, and with a 
longer and pointed tail. It was much larger than the mourning 
dove, the existing species of dove which it most nearly resembled. 
Its color was more bluish; the male had a much redder breast, 
while the female was much paler below than the female mourning 
dove. 


The breeding places were in wooded uplands or swamps. The 
nest was built in either coniferous or deciduous trees, hardwoods 
preferred, especially the beech. It resembled a frail platform of 
sticks and twigs, and placed at heights from 9 to 50 feet above 
ground. Usually one egg was laid, but if food was plentiful, two 
eggs were often found. These eggs were elliptical (about 1.47 by 
1.02 inches), and a pure, glossy white color. The incubation period 
was 14 days, with both sexes sitting on the eggs. Two or more 
broods were raised yearly, the birds migrating between broods. 
After choosing their mates their custom seemed to be of strict 
loyalty to each other and so devotedly attached that when death 
took one of them the other remained single. 


The first settlers in this country found the passenger pigeon in 
infinite numbers. They provided a source of food for the Indians. 
Wherever roosts were established Indians always gathered in great 
numbers. Early historians speak of flocks of them so great that 
they broke down trees in the woods where they roosted. Early 
settlers in Virginia found the pigeons “beyond number or imagina- 
tion.” Their flights in migration extended over vast tracts of 
country. A continuous stream of pigeons, three miles wide, that 
took three days to pass a given point, was observed as late as 1860. 
Audubon and Alexander Wilson, the father of American ornithol- 
ogy, recorded instances of observing the flights of more than 
2,000,000,000 pigeons in one flock. These birds traveled at a rate 
of a mile a minute and the light of noonday was often obscured 
as by an eclipse. 

The migrations of these birds were not the regular, long-drawn- 
out movements that characterized the sensational flights of most 
birds. They were undertaken chiefly in search of food which con- 


sisted of wild berries, nuts, insects, and grain. They were go 
and tireless in flight that they could pass from zone to zone 
day. They migrated en masse, that is, the birds of one great n 
rose into the air as one body, and the movement of these immense 
hosts formed the most wonderful and impressive spectacle in ani 
mated nature. : 

There were stirring sights when great herds of grazing animals 
thundered over the western plains, but the approach of the migh 
armies of the air was appalling. The vast multitudes, rising strata 
upon strata, covered and darkened the sky, hiding the sun, while 
the roar of their myriad wings was likened to that of a hurricane 
Thus they passed for hours or days, while the people in the ten 
ritory over which the pigeons winged their way kept up a fusillade 
from every point of vantage. Where lower flights passed close to 
the hilltops, people were stationed with guns, poles, rocks and Other 
weapons to knock down the swarming birds. 

At night their roosting places were raided and thousands killed, 
For weeks after the passage of a flock the people in some sections 
fed on no other flesh than pigeons. 

Their winter roosting places almost defy description, says 
Audubon. He rode through one on the banks of Green River ip 
Kentucky for more than 40 miles, crossing it in different directions, 
and found its average width to be more than three miles. The 
ground was white with droppings like snow; trees two feet ip 
diameter were broken off. When the birds came in at sundown, 
there was a great uproar and confusion, and a crackling of falling 
limbs not unlike a storm. 

The nesting places sometimes were equal in size to the roosting 
places, frequently covering 100,000 to 150,000 acres. As many as 
50 nests were observed in a single tree. 

The squabs were in greater demand for food than the older birds 
and for this reason raids were made upon their nesting places and 
the young slaughtered by the millions. In some places hogs were 
fattened upon the butchered squabs and older birds left on the 
ground after a raid. 

The most destructive implement was the net, to which birds were 
attracted by bait. Gunners also baited the birds with grain and 
dozens were frequently killed at a single shot. 
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A STUDY OF PENNSYLVANIA WOODCOCKS 


(Continued from Page 23) 
accurately understood. Specific knowledge regarding the use of 
singing grounds is the second objective. 


Aldous (1938) inaugurated practical woodcock management by 
creating artificial singing grounds in an underpopulated section 
of the Maine woodcock range. Eleven openings were created, and 
five of these were used the first year. Fifty-seven occupied singing 
grounds were recorded in the Maine woodcock study in 1937, and 
at least 33 were used again in 1938. Whether or not a male returns 
to the same singing grounds year after year to perform his court- 





Propagation and rearing pens built by the Sportsmen’s Wildlife Association of Scranton. 
Last year the Association raised and released 196 out of 200 six-week old pheasants furnished 
by the Commission. 


ship activities, is important in the management of breeding areas 
and may be determined by the trapping and banding of adult males, 


The 14 birds banded by the writers in 1939 may answer this ques- 
tion in 1940. 


Unsuspected life history facts may also be revealed if banded 
birds are available for study. Without definite knowledge of this 
bird’s habits, practical management methods cannot be developed. 
Now that a woodcock trap has been perfected, perhaps many of 
the unknown habits and requirements of this bird will be learned. 
The writers hope to retrap during the spring 
of 1940 some of the birds banded in 1938, 
as well as to band a large number of other 
breeding male woodcocks. 
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BABES IN THE WOODS 


(Continued from Page 25) 

Don’t wear hunting socks with white tops. 
you can get them in red at the same price. 

Those precautions are against having some- 
one shoot at you. Now, on the other hand. 
Keep from shooting someone yourself by 
being sure of your target before you touch 
off the trigger. You can’t recall a bullet. 
Make sure that it is at game that you shoot 
instead of a man. Don’t trust to colors. That 
may be a man, after all, wearing that brown 
puckskin jacket. You won’t feel any satis- 
faction in killing him just because it is partly 
his fault. 

Never stand a gun up against a tree. It 
may fall down. Lay it flat and you won't 
hurt it. 

Don’t depend upon safeties on any type of 
firearm. You may have forfotten it or the 
safety may not be functioning properly. 

Never mix guns and liquor. Each has its 
own place in the woods. 

If you have to climb through a fence or 
over a wall, unload your gun. Pass it over 
or under the obstruction and lay it on the 
ground. Then go over or through the ob- 
struction at a point a few feet away before 
you pick up and reload your gun. 

Never carry loaded guns into camp. Some 
careless chap may assume that you were 
bright enough to unload your gun and shoot 
himself or someone else. 

Did you ever carry the torn and bleeding 
body of a very good friend and hunting 
companion several miles through rough 
going in dense cover, in an effort to get 
what’s left of him back to civilization? 

They say it ain’t a lotta fun. 





Noah, The Conservationist 


The tradition of a great flood was common 
among many ancient peoples. These tradi- 
tions are strikingly similar to the Hebraic 
account as western civilization knows it from 
the Book of Genesis. 

The conduct of Noah in this great crisis 
must be viewed, not only as an act of obedi- 
ence to an arbitrary Divine command, but 
as an expression of a rational urge and a 
rational attitude which had grown and be- 
come a part of man’s moral constitution since 
the days of the Garden of Eden, which was 
his initial experience as a free and morally 
responsible agent. 

Viewed practically, the conduct of Noah is 
the outstanding act of unselfish conservation 
recarded in literature. That all creatures, 
both domestic and wild, should not perish 
from the earth became the dominant obses- 
sion of his life. He, therefore, gathered into 
his ark all creatures, both clean and unclean. 

It is quite easy to understand why those 
species which had borne his burdens and 
supplied him with food and clothing should 
be the objects of his care and protection. It 
Is not so easy to understand why his rela- 
tively primitive mind should cause him to 
devote so much labor and devotion to those 
forms which he could not regard as being 
of direct and immediate benefit to him. Some 
he undoubtedly regarded as his natural 
enemies; yet his scheme of conservation in- 
cluded them all. No more comprehensive 
view of conservation and wildlife values 
has been conceived since. 
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Photo courtesy Williamsport Grit 


World Record Kodiak bear shot on Kodiak Island, Alaska, by Donald S. Hopkins, formerly 
of Lock Haven, Pa., now of Spokane, Wash. It weighed 1500 pounds and measured 11 feet, 
8 inches across the front feet, 11 feet from nose to tail, and 21 inches from one ear tip to the 
other. Mr. Hopkins brought down the animal with one shot, using a new type bullet with 
which he was experimenting. He hunts in Alaska hearly every year. On the trip on which he 
killed this big Kodiak, his wife shot a smaller bear. Photo was taken at the Beck Taxidermy, 
Duboistown, Pa. In the picture is Mr. I. A. Shaffer, Jr., of Lock Haven. 





Photo by John Litimer 


Eight and ten-point weighing respectively 186 pounds and 172 pounds. The eight-point was 
killed by Walter McGraw and the ten-point by his brother Hugh, both of Tidioute. 
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SEASON’S END 





By SAMUEL J. DAVIS 


The hunting season is over, 

The storms of winter are nigh, 

But what will the starving ringneck do 
Left out in the fields to die? 


The firearms shine like polished glass 
In their places on the rack, 

But a rabbit leaves a brier patch 
And his trail does not come back. 


The hounds are housed so warmly, 
Their beds are snug and dry, 

But the forest creatures take what comes 
When the snow is swirling by. 


Some cornstalks heaped will make a shelter 
For birds will wander there, 

A little grain will save a life 

On a winter’s bill of fare. 


Oh! hunter heed to this advice 

And take it to your heart, 
Remember that you can’t have game 
Unless you do your part. 





FISHING POPULAR SPORT 


Fresh water fishing in the United States 
moved up another notch in its standing in 
the big league of national sports last year, 
when an increase of more than 500,000 in the 
number of anglers paying State license fees 
brought a total of 7,436,177 licenses issued 
during the year, it is revealed in tabulations 
of the Bureau of Fisheries submitted to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 


Pointing out that the statistics do not in- 
clude the thousands of anglers who are per- 
mitted to fish without State licenses along 
the seacoasts and in the oceans, Bureau ex- 
perts estimated that if the salt water fisher- 
men were added to the census of fresh water 
rod and reel enthusiasts, more than 12,000,000 
individuals participated in the aquatic sport 
in 1938. 


Reports from State officials indicate that 
of the total number of licenses issued, 5,453,- 
426 were for fishing alone, while 1,982,751 
licenses included fishing, hunting and trap- 
ping privileges. More than 89,000 anglers’ 
licenses were issued to women and children, 
and 275,552 short-term licenses were sold to 
tourists in sports centers of the Nation. 


Michigan led all the 48 States in the 
issuance of resident and nonresident fishing 
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licenses, the tabulations show, its total of 
807,930 including 110,719 trout fishing permits. 
Ohio ranks second, with 631,126 licenses, and 
New York third, with 542,346 licenses issued. 


Standing of the other States in the Big Ten 
League of sports fishing is shown in the tabu- 
lations as follows: 

Minnesota, 538,668 licenses; Indiana, 447,560; 
Pennsylvania, 401,710; Illinois, 385,866; Cali- 
fornia, 374,161; Wisconsin, 180,612, and Okla- 
homa, 118,826. 


In New England, Maine’s score of 117,290 
barely nosed out the Massachusetts total of 
116,551 licenses, which included 17,879 for 
women and children. 


Altogether, 443,956 licenses were issued in 
the New England sector, the tabulation 
crediting Vermont with 85,793; New Hamp- 
shire, 75,025; Connecticut, 36,540, and Rhode 
Island, 12,757. 


In the South, where 307,228 licenses were 
issued, Tennessee ranked first with 101,272; 
North Carolina, second, with 49,793, and Vir- 
ginia, third, with 40,991. 

The score in other Southern States shows 
that Florida issued 28,285 licenses, Arkansas, 
27,702, Georgia, 23,233, Louisiana, 19,227, 
South Carolina, 11,024, and Mississippi, 5,701. 


Summing up the talley sheet, it is revealed 
that issuance of fishing licenses during 1938 
resulted in the collection of $10,220,787.73 in 
fees which went to the States for the enforce- 
ment of fish laws, educational work, admin- 
istration, and the raising of fish for restocking 
the sports streams. 

Looking back over the records of national 
sports fishing for the past five years, Bureau 
experts found an increase of more than 2,- 
500,000 in the number of anglers during the 
period from 1933 to 1938. 





BANDED BATS 


This past November, I overheard conver- 
sation concerning a banded bat. After some 
inquiry I was finally able to locate the re- 
mains of the anima, together with the tag, 
in the possession of the Melvin Mattern fam- 
ily near Benfer, Snyder County. The bat 
had been crushed underfoot by a member of 
the family on either the first or second Sun- 
day in June 1939. Shortly thereafter a keen- 
sighted Mattern youngster saw that the bat 
bore a tag in one of the ears. It was im- 
possible to identify the creature when I ar- 
rived as the remains were decomposed and 
powdery. The number of the band (665) was 
sent to the United State Biological Survey in 
Washington and was there identified as one 
having been attached to a Little Brown Bat 
(Myotis lucifugus lucifugus) by Chas. E. Mohr 
at Woodwardo Cave, (Centre County) on 
February 12, 1939. The distance from Wood- 
ward Cave to Benfer is in a straight line 
about 10 miles. 


The Biological Survey, The Game Com- 
mission, and the Pennsylvania State College, 
as well as many private cooperators are band- 
ing many kinds of birds and mammals in the 
State. The animals marked with some form 
of a ring or tag include deer, rabbits, bears, 
muskrats, raccoons, squirrels, migratory 
waterfowl, songbirds, crows, hawks, owls, 
pheasants, quail, Hungarian partridge, sea- 
gulls, mice, and bats. Through this work, 
the agencies interested in all forms of wild- 
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life, are slowly uncovering many facts, Such 
as migration routes, population tren, 
lonevity, growth rates, distribution, Move 
ments other than migration, breeding habit, 
food habits, and habitats. 

Any person knowing about the recovery of 
bands or tags should get in touch With the 
State Game Commission or Biological Survey 
for in doing so he will be performing a yaly, 
able service toward a more complete under. 
standing of animals and their ways.—Douglas 
E. Wade, Beavertown, Pa. 





A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


vania Bird Life was printed and widely djs. 
tributed. 


The Commission’s monthly magazine 
“Pennsylvania Game News”, continued to 
increase in circulation there being 34,000 syp. 
scribers as of January 1, 1940. 


An extensive state-wide historical project 
on game conservation within the Common. 
wealth was established with the cooperation 
of the historical division of the W.P.A. 


A great many three dimensional dioramas 
portraying safety-first and the use of the 
flushing bar to save nesting game birds were 
constructed for the Commission by the W.P. 
A. They were used widely at sportsmen- 
farmer meetings and in schools. Also, maps, 
signs, display cases and panels, and other 
educational material were made by the YW. 
P. A. 

Over five hundred motion picture trailers 
in sound showing how not to hunt were pre- 
pared and distributed to the theatres of the 
state in an effort to make hunters more 
accident-minded. 

The Commission efitered into a joint educa- 
tional program with the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Carnegie Museum 
in order that the children who visit those 
institutions might learn more about wildlife 
conservation. 

Hundreds of thousands of people viewed 
the Commission’s three major exhibits at the 
State Farm Show, the Philadelphia Sports- 
men’s and Motor Boat Show, and the Alle- 
gheny County Fair. 

A permanent exhibit was contributed to a 
museum built on State Forest Lands near 
Caledonia under the auspices of the National 
Youth Administration. 





Rabbits searce! Not according to John, David, and 
Grover, Jr. Bell of Mahaffey and their dog 
‘*Blackie’’. 
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ITS EGGS ARE LAID LATE IN FEBRUARY 
OR IN MARCH -USUALLY IN AN OLD 
HAWKS OR CROWS NEST 


THE YOUNG REMAIN IN THE 
NEST FOR MORE THAN A 
MONTH 


eee, 
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